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Merely  A  Private  Think      by  C.K. 


O  MORE  expressive  phrase  can  be 
found  in  the  Bible — that  exhaust- 
less  fount  of  apt  phraseology — 
than  this: 

"And  Enoch  walked  with  God." 
No  need  for  Biblical  com- 
mentators there.  Enoch's  life  is  spread  out 
before  you.  You  see  at  a  glance  it  was  a 
goodly  and  godly'life;  you  know  he  did  his 
duty  as  God  had  given  him  to  see  that  duty; 
that  he  fought  the  good  fight;  that  he  kept 
the  faith. 

"And  Enoch  walked  with  God." 


Our  beloved  country  presents  for  the  ad- 
miration and  the  love  of  all  mankind  a  hu- 
man life  as  rich  in  goodliness  and  in  godli- 
ness as  any  since  the  birth  of  history.  "Words 
more  vividly  picturing  that  life  in  its  daily 
walks  and  in  its  rounded  unity  could  not  be 
found  than  these: 

And   Abraham   Lincoln    walked    with   God! 

All  young  Americans  should  feel  a  kin- 
ship with  Abraham  Lincoln — the  greatest  of 
\  our  great  men — should  contemplate  his  life 
as  they  would  the  memory  of  a  dear  father 
:  — for  he  was  truly  a  father  to  all  humanity. 
;  They  should  hold  him  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
j  as  the  noblest  of  sons,  the  tenderest  of  hus- 
bands, the  kindest  of  fathers,  the  most  lov- 
ing of  human  creatures. 

They  should  know  him  as  a  man  who  for- 
gave his  enemies;  as  a  man  brave  enough  to 
acknowledge  his  fault  when  he  found  he  had 
committed  an  error;  who  scorned  to  do 
wrong  that  right  might  ensue;  who  loved 
the  common  soldier  and  the  common,  people 
with  a  love  from  beyond  the  stars;  who  wept 
like  a  child  at  the  death  of  E.  D.  Baker;  who 
was  great  enough  and  grand  enough  to  ap- 
point as  his  Secretary  of  War  E.  M.  Stanton 
— the  man  who  had  been  his  bitterest  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  who  had  reviled  and  lam- 
pooned him  in  a  most  outrageous  manner; 
who  looked  above  and  beyond  the  personal 
prejudices  and  sacrificed  the  feelings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

This  man  was  thoroughly  human.  Neither 
a  gilded  statue  nor  a  steel  engraving.  He 
was  a  plain,  simple,  God-fearing,  God-trust- 
ing,   all-mankind-loving   man. 

He  never  walked  on  stilts,  thought  in  an 
airship,  or  talked  above  the  clouds.  His 
habits  were  as  simple  as  his  own  soul,  and 
his  daily  life  as  open  and  frank  as  the 
meadows  in  springtime.  He  was  honest,  he 
was  brave,  he  was  gentle,  he  was  forgiving — 
"with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all." 


He  played  as  earnestly  as  he  worked,  and 
he  worked  with  the  concentrated  de- 


termina- 
tion of  a  man  thoroughly  believing  in  the 
gospel  of  labor.  When  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  life  of  effort,  of  sacrifice,  of  love, 
he  still  had  time  to  hear  the  spngs  of  birds; 
to  watch  the  flowers  basking  in  the  kisses 
of  God's  sunshine;  to  place  himself,   toucning   eloquence  than  any  man  since  the 


close  to  the  great  heart  of  Nature, 
and  feel  his  own  heart  beat  respon- 
sive to  her  rhythmic  and  melodious 
pulsations;  to  fish  in  the  creek;  to 
swim  in  the  river!  to  join  enthu- 
siastically in  every  poyish  sport. 

And  in  all  and  through  all  he  was 
ever  simple  and  playful,  gentle  and 
brave;  ever  purposeful,  and  yet  al- 
ways brimming  over  with  good 
humor.  As  a  boy,  he  was  all  boy; 
as  a  man,  he  was  all  man. 

,  And,  as  boy  and  as  man,  from  the 
valley  of  the  cradle  to  the  hills  of 
Eternity,  Abraham  Lincoln  walked 
with    God. 


The  deeds,  the  sacrifices  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  are  an  ocean.  It  would 
take  hours  even  to  point  out  here 
and  there  a  white  sail  on  the  stormy 
Galilee  of  his  war  career. 

In  a  one-roomed  log  cabin  was 
born  the  boy  whose  glory  as  a  man 
in  the  loving  inheritance  to-day  of 
all  humanity;  the  man  who  was  , 
nearer  to  the  great  human  heart 
than  any  other  American  who  ever 
lived;  the  man  who  more  nearly 
than  any  othe*r  approached  the 
Lowly  One  of  All  Sorrows  in  his 
life  and  his  death. 

Humble  and  yet  self-reliant,  meek 
as  a  child,  and  yet  as  brave  as  a 
lion;  ever 'and  always  one  of  Na- 
ture's gentlemen;  charity  itself; 
honor  perosnified;  educating  himself 
by  the  light  or  a  spicewood  fagot, 
and   ultimately  speaidng  with  more 


Sermon  on  the  Mount  capped  the  Sinai  of 
simplicity;  working  in  the  woods  with  an  axe 
at  eight  years  of  age;  driving  team  and 
handling  the  plow  at  ten;  walking  miles 
through  the  sleet  and  the  rain  to  borrow  a 
dogeared  speller  and  a  torn  Bible;  saturating 
himself  with  the  essene'e  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  old  Judean  songs  and  the  old  Judean  stor- 
ies; the  best  rail-splitter  in  the  county;  a 
boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  seeing  for  first 
time  all  the  hell  of  slavery,  and  vowing  to 
God  that  if  ever  he  got  a  chance  to  hit  it 
he  would  hit  it  hard;  studying  law;  walk- 
ing ten  and  twelve  miles  to  secure  a 
grammar  and  an  old  law  book,  and  tramp- 
ing one  hundred  miles  to  Springfield  to  take 
his  seat  when  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois;  developing  by  constant  and  toilful 
practice  his  power  of  studious  concentra- 
tion, and  never  putting  any  question  aside 
until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  it — this 
boy  from  the  log  cabin  rose  in  intellectual 
height  until  he  completely  vanquished  the 
brilliant  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  most 
remarkable  tournament  of  argument,  elo- 
quence and  wit  known  to  modern  political 
history;  rose  in  power  and  in  might  until, 
the  Savonarola  of  the  nation;  he  hurled  the 
defiance  at  rebellion,  "We  won't  go  out  of 
the  Union  and  you  shan't",  rose  in  oral 
grandeur  until  he  gave  voice  to  this  senti- 
ment, which  should  be  graven  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  American: 

I    desire    to    so    conduct    the 
affairs     of     this     administration 
that,- if  at  the  end,   when  I  come 
to   lay  down   the  reins  of  power, 
I    havo    lost    every    other    friond 
on    earth,    I    shall    at    least    havo 
one    friend    left,    and    that   friend 
shall   be   down    inside   of   me. 
This  boy  from   the  log  cabin  ascended  to 
the  mountain  top,  as  did  Moses  of  old,  after 
bearing    the    burdens    of     the     nation    as     it 
fought    through    the    wilderness    of    slavery; 
and,     like     the    great    Judean    law-giver,    he 
ied   within   sight   of   the  Promised  Land   of 
iversal    human    liberty. 
>nd    in    every    phase    and    at    every    step 
at   noble   life  Abraham   Lincoln   walked 
•Jod. 


During    the    four    years    of    a    fratricidal 
war,    when    brother    lifted    up    hand    against  |! 
brother,    and   the   fields    ran   red   with   blood,  |> 
the   surpassing   greatness   of   this   great   man 
shone   with   a  glory  from   on   high. 

Misunderstood,  abused,  slandered  during  j 
his  life,  the  better  vision  of  these  later  years  f 
has  shown  that  he  ever  read  the  heavens 
aright;  that  he  eve-  saw  the  light  as  clearly  | 
as  did  Saul  of  Tarsus;  that  he  ever  planned 
for  the  best. 

In  all  those  history-making  years,  when 
every  day  was  an  Iliad  and  every  night  an 
Odyssey,  he  kept  the  Union  high  and  sacred 
above  all  other  considerations,  like  the  polar 
star  above  the   midnight   sea. 

.     In  all  those  history-making  years, 

when    every    day    was   an   Iliad   and 

every  night  an  Odyssey,  he  kept  the 

Union    high    and    sacred   above   all 

other  considerations,   like   the   polar 

star  above  the  midnight  sea. 

In    all '  those    years,    while    daily  j 

walking     through     his     Garden     of 

Gethsemane,  he  never  lost  his  faith 

in   a   God    in   Israel,    even    when   his 

prophetic    soul    visioned    ahead    the 

awful   shadow   of   his    own    Calvary. 

He  is  the  heritage  of  the  ages 
now. 

A  reunited  nation  is  his  monu- 
ment, and  the  unbroken  chorus  of 
human  liberty  his  never-ending  an- 
them. 

The  beaded  rosaries  of  his  sor- 
rows and  his  sufferings  have  been 
fashioned  by  a  loving  people  into 
the  swelling  Litany  of  his  immortal 
glories. 

His  Genesis  op'encd  on  the  rude 
floor  of  a  one-roomed  log  cabin; 
his  Chronicles  were  bound  in  a  na- 
tion's life  and  in  a  nation's  love; 
his  acts  sounded  the  depths  and  as- 
cended the  heights  of  human  and 
humane  endeavor;  while  a  venerat- 
ing; Humanity  has  written  his  Reve- 
lations in  the  stars. 

And  Abraham  Lincoln  walks  with 
God!" 


CELEBRATION  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH- 
DAY. 


The  twelfth  of  February  is  not  less  worthy 
to  be  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  than  is 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  in  every  essential  respect  the  peer 
of  George  Washington.  "First  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," may  still  be  true  of  Washington;  but 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people 
than  the  name  of  Washington  can  ever  be, 
is,  and  will  ever  remain,  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  public  observance  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  was  altogether  befitting.  Should 
the  observance  grow  into  a  National  usage, 
it  could  not  fail  to  minister  greatly  to  the 
fostering  of  personal  character  and  the  no- 
blest patriotism.  At  one  of  the  public  gath- 
erings in  Chicago,  Ex-Minister  John  A.  Kas- 
son,  of  Iowa,  delivered  an  address  remarkable 
for  its  justness  of  thought  and  classic  aptness, 
force  and  grace  of  expression. 

He  began  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  seventeenth  of  April,  1865,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  profound  National  sorrow,  the 
Common  Council  of  Chicago  gave  expression 
to  public  sentiment  as  follows:  "Mr.  Lincoln 
will  stand  among  the  foremost  of  the  bright- 
est names  of  history,  and  will  be  forever 
remembered  with  admiration  and  honor,  not 
only  by  his  countrymen,  but  bv  the  good  and 
true  of  all  countries  and  times."  The  time 
and  place,  said  Mr.  Kasson,  were  well  chosen 
to  fulfill  this  pledge  of  continual  remem- 
brance; for  this  is  the  centennial  year  of  that 
Union  which  he  did  so  much  to  preserve. 
The  place  was  well  chosen,  for  here  in  the 
great  city  of  the  future  and  here  in  this  lib 
erty- loving  West,  he  spraDg  into  national 
prominence.  Here  was  witnessed  his  noble 
struggle  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
despondency  to  hope,  from  humility  to  emi- 
nence. Here  were  his  qualities  of  leadership 
discovered,  and  here  are  the  State  and  the 
city  which  gave  him  over  to  the  nation  to 
preserve  its  life  and  to  restore  its   integrity. 

He  would  inquire  if  we  have  in  this  Amer- 
ican citizen,  whose  birthday  we  are  celebra- 
ting, a  character  sufficiently  great  and  heroic, 
a  career  sufficiently  noble,  a  bestower  of  gifts 
to  humanity  iich  enough  to  justify  an  annual 
festival  in  his  honor. 

After  giving  a  condensed,  vivid  outline  of 
Lincoln's  humble  birth,  early  struggles  for 
education,  the  eagerness  of  his  mind  as  it 
continually  widened  in  its   scope  and  grasp 

for  knowledge  of  men,  affairs  and  principles,. 
his  faculty  of  logical  analysis,  his  utter  in- 
tellectual honesty,  his  courage,  his  force  of 
character,  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  ex- 
perience at  the  bar,  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  in  Congress,  Mr.  Kasson  showed  how 
Lincoln  grew  to  the  hight  of  his  supreme 
opportunity  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  our  na- 
tional history. 

He  was  forty- one  years  of  age  when  the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  enacted,  "a  law  which 
the  very  soul  of  freedom  loathed."  As  he 
afterward  said,  "If  slavery  is  not  wrong, 
nothing  is  wrong.  I  can  not  remember  a 
.  time  when  I  did  not  see  and  think  and  feel 


that  it  is  wrong."  But  the  act  was  dtclartd 
to  be  Constitutional,  and  he  did  not  yet 
break  with  his  party.  He  waited  until  the 
Nebraska  Act,  repealing  the  limitations  upon 
slavery,  was  passed  in  1854.  In  this  year, 
says  Mr.  Kasson,  the  new  Lincoln  emerged 
from  the  mists  and  clouds  of  party  politics. 
"As  Saul  of  Tarsus,  struck  by  the  beam  of 
heavenly  light,  rose  to  become  Paul  the 
Chiistian,  so  Abraham  Lincoln  cast  off  his 
bonds  to  become  the  champion  of  freedom. 
From  this  time  his  awakened  soul  knew  no 
rest,  until  the  crowning  of  liberty  in  all  the 
land." 

There  are  several  passages  in  Mr.  Kasson's 
address,  so  admirable  in  every  respect,  and 
so  fit  to  be  preserved,  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  be  grateful  to  us  for  repeating  here: 

No  orator  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  majes- 
tic movement  of  his  reason.  He  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  people  and  in  the  right  of  the 
majority.  "Why,"  he  said,  "should  there  not 
be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice 
of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope?" 

He  was  constantly  meditating  the  question 
of  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  Ho 
brought  the  question  to  the  Bar  of  Heaven  in 
the  silence  of  his  own  meditations,  and  he  laid 
the  proclamation  before  his  Cabinet  with  the 
quiet  remark  that  their  opinion  was  only  de- 
sired upon  its  form;  he  had  determined  to  is- 
sue it  as  he  had  vowed  to  his  God  to  do. 

His  faith  in  man  and  his  faith  in  God  were 
the  sources  of  his  power.  The  people  were 
of  three  classes — those  who  demanded  action 
to-day,  those  who  protested  against  action  till 
to-morrow,  and  those  who  were  offended  be- 
oause  he  did  not  act  yesterday.  These  classes 
were  found  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  army,  ar;d  in 
Congress.  Never  were  so  many  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  any  ruler  in  any  warlike 
epoch  in  any  country.  But  he  was  a  miracle 
of  patience.  His  noble  forbearance  to  his  op- 
ponents astonished  friends  and  foes.  His  un- 
selfishness, like  his  patience,  has  no  equal 
precedent  in  the  history  of  rulers.  Every  im- 
pulse he  indulged  was  an  impulse  of  human 
kindness.  He  saw  at  a  glance,  with  a  divine 
faculty,  the  oauses  of  things.  He  ignored  pas- 
sion as  the  effervescence  of  the  human  mind. 
He  presented  himself  before  the  individual 
oonscienoe,  and  oalled  for  honest  judgment. 
In  the  terrible  turbulenoe  of  the  times  he  ap- 
pealed to  ennobling  principles  of  action.  He 
said  once,  "Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  the 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  Na- 
tion shall,  under  God,  have  anew  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  the  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

He  was  by  nature  an  enemy  to  "practical 
politics."  He  authorized  no  bargains,  and 
would  be  bound  by  none.  He  maintained 
these  two  points  of  unquestioning  faith. — the 
will  of  God  for  the  right  and  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  men  for  the  same  right.  It  is  a 
peculiar  merit  of  his  political  genius  that  we 
may  invoke  it  for  the  solution  of  various 
problems  arising  in  the  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  referred  these  questions  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
was  bitterly  attaoked  and  oarioatured  here 
and  in  England,  but  in  the  hour  of  his  death 
his  triumph  came.  The  slanderer's  voice  was 
hushed;  a  slanderer's  life  was  as  nought;  for 
the  jester  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  di- 
vine vengeance  of  the  people.  Death  brought 
him  a  greater  triumph  than  ever  followed  the 
chariot  of  a  Roman  oonqueror. 

As  an  orator,  in  the  apt  use  of  language  to 
convict  and  convert  the  judgment  of  hones 
people,  and  in  moral  force,  no  one  ever  sur 
passed  him.  He  expressed  his  own  and  sus 
tained  the  people's  faith  by  memorable  words 
"We  will,"  he  said,  "hereafter  speak  for  free 
dom  and  against  slavery,  as  long  as  the  Con 
stitution  guaranties  free  speeoh,  until  every 
where  on  this  wide  land  the  sun  shall  shine  and 


tne  ram  shall  tell  and  the  wind  shall  blow  upon 
no  man  who  goe?  forth  to  unrequited  toil." 

His  eloquence  moved  on  a  higher  plane  than 
Greek  or  Roman  ever  reached. 

While  in  his  death  his  American  triumph  was 
great,  it  is  also  true  that  the  whole  world  joined 
in  the  procession  to  his  grave. 

Southern  and  Central  America  called  him 
"the  noble  President,"  "the  illustrious  citizen" 
and  "the  great  and  just  mar."  The  artiasns  of 
Chili  called  him  "the  devoted  defender  of  the 
rights  of  humanity."  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  oalled  him  "able,  high  minded,  patri- 
otic, illustrious."  France  said:  "His  biography 
is  a  second  Gospel;  it  began  in  America  and 
will  spread  abroad  in  the  whole  world."  The 
nations  of  the  whole  world  united  in  tributts 
of  praise  and  sorrow. 

Pew  monarchs,  if  any,  within  the  bounds  of 
modern  civilization  have  exercised  a  greater 
power  over  the  fate  of  men  and  of  government 
than  that  possessed  by  this  American  president 

during  our  gigantio  war.  None  has  used  it  so 
divinely,  with  so  much  conciliation,  opposed 
to  so  much  obstinacy,  with  so  much  patience 
against  so  much  violence,  with  so  muoh  clem- 
ency in  the  face  of  so  muoh  oruelty,  or  with  so 
magnanimous  a  purpose  for  the  freedom  and 
elevation  of  man  while  confronted  by  brute 
force  applied  for  the  enslavement  of  men. 
None  have  encountered  equal  treason  with  a 
patriotism  so  unselfish.  If  all  that  priests  have 
chanted  and  poets  have  sung  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  until  now  of  the  beauty  of  tem- 
perance and  mercy  enthroned  at  the  side  of 
power  is  not  the  vanity  of  an  idle  fancy,  then 
is  Linooln  worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  sermon 
and  in  song  through  all  the  coming  ages. 

If  models  of  powerful  and  convincing  orato- 
ry shall  oontinue  to  be  sought  out  and  studied 
in  the  schools  for  the  training  of  young  and 
patriotio  manhood,  then  shall  the  youth  of  our 
country  throughout  the  long  future  oommit 
his  glowing  and  patriotio  sentences  to  memory. 
If  ever  the  student  shall  search  all  the  records 
of  literature  which  time  has  spared,  to  find  the 
name  of  at  least  one  heroic  man  who  possess- 
ing great  power,  confronted  all  its  opportuni- 
ties for  self-aggrandizement  without  experien- 
cing one  single  throb  of  temptation  to  use  them 
for  that  end,  he  shall  finish  his  search  when  his 
eye  falls  upon  the  name  of  Lincoln.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  there  may  oome  for  our  republio 
a  period  of  decline  and  fall.  Future  orators 
and  patriots  shall  then  appeal  to  Lincoln's  re- 
corded faith  in  God  and  in  the  people  to  in- 
spire the  disheartened  with  hope,  the  faithless 
with  trust,  and  hum.ai.ity  itself  with  undying 
resolution  that  the  republic  which  Washington 
founded  and  whtoh  Linooln  rescued  and  made 
free  shall  be  perpetuated  in  honor,  in  dignity, 
and  in  the  giory  of  constitutional  liberty. 


February  21,  1889. 
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But  her  representatives  had  taken  every  op- 
portunity throughout  that  long  discussion  of 
making  the  views  of  the  California  interests 
fully  known. 

The  California  Representatives  are  charg- 
ing that  an  excessive  amount  of  water  will 
be  guaranteed  to  Mexico  by  the  treaty. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  seven-State  Colorado  River 
Compact,  California  receives  annually  4,400,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.  The  water  required  by  the  Imperial 
irrigation  district  in  California  is  included 
within  this  amount.  But  California  inter- 
ests have  already  entered  into  contracts  for 
almost  a  million  acre -feet  beyond  the  total 
allotted  to  California  by  the  compact. 

The  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  allocated 
to  Mexico  by  the  treaty  are  less  than  Mex- 
ico's use  of  water  in  1943  and  in  1944  by 
some  300,000  acre-feet. 

If  the  treaty  is  not  ratified,  Mexico  can,  of 
course,  continue  to  increase  her  use  of  water, 
particularly  in  the  rich  Mexican  Valley, 
which  is  a  continuation,  on  the  Mexican 
side,  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  annual  excess  of  some  8,000,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  flowing  into  Mexico 
from  the  Colorado  River.  Mexico  has  every 
right  to  put  this  water  to  beneficial  use. 
Under  international  law,  the  beneficial  uses 
of  water  which  a  downstream  country  has 
built  up  cannot  be  cut  down  by  new  uses 
created  at  a  later  date  by  the  upstream 
country.  Should  California  interests  later 
attempt  to  divert  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired by  such  beneficial  use  within  Mexico, 
and  should  Mexico  then  demand  arbitration 
of  this  question,  the  United  States  is  pledged 
by  the  Pan  American  Arbitration  Treaty  of 
1929  to  accede  to  such  a  demand.  In  that 
event,  the  weight  of  established  law  would 
be  wholly  on  the  side  of  Mexico. 

It  can  readily  be  foreseen  what  bitterness 
of  feeling  will  be  aroused  in  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  if  the  treaty  is  re- 
jected and  a  condition  of  affairs  is  allowed 
to  develop  where  Mexico  legitimately  puts 
to  beneficial  use  the  present  overflow,  while 
California  interests  continue  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  additional  water. 

The  pending  treaty  is  an  example  of  con- 
structive and  preventive  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  both  governments  involved. 

Its  ratification  will  not  only  remove  a 
constantly  increasing  threat  to  friendly  re- 
lations between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  but  it  will  provide  assurance  as  to 
the  permanence  of  their  water  rights  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  on  both 
sides  of  the  boundary.  It  will  also  have 
a  profoundly  helpful  effect  in  strengthening 
confidence  throughout  the  other  Americas — 
at  a  moment  when  it  is  much  needed — in  the 
consistency  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  deal  fairly  and  justly 
with  all  of  its  American  neighbors. 


Lincoln  Day  Dinner  Address  by  Joseph 
H.  Kaszubowski,  President  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  of  the  American- 
Polish  Associations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  T0BEY 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extremely 
thought-provoking  address  delivered  by 


Joseph  H.  Kaszubowski,  president  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Polish Associations  in  the  East,  at 
the  Lincoln  Day  dinner,  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  12,  1945. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  guest  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  ShipsteadI  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  to  celebrate  the  birthdays 
of  two  immortal  heroes  in  the  age-old  fight 
for  freedom — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko.  We  meet  at  a  time  when 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  America,  the  future 
of  freedom  everywhere,  is  still  in  the  balance. 
A  great  conference  is  taking  place  where  dip- 
lomatic decisions  are  being  made,  as  fateful 
as  any  of  the  great  batlefields  of  this  war. 
At  that  conference  our  political  leaders  must 
stand  as  firmly  and  steadfastly  as  our  soldiers. 
This  is  a  time  when  we  must  renew  our  faith 
in  the  ideals  which  united  Lincoln  and  Kos- 
ciusko and  which  still  unite  the  two  coun- 
tries, Poland  and  America,  which  they  loved. 

Unlike  Lincoln,  Kosciusko  had  to  fight 
slavery  not  merely  within  his  own  country. 
His  country  itself  was  enslaved.  So  he  fought 
in  Poland  when  he  could,  and  when  he  could 
not,  he  fought  abroad.  When  other  freedom- 
loving  countries  would  not  or  could  not  help 
to  free  Poland,  Poles  like  Kosciusko  fought  to 
help  them. 

In  doing  this  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  Polish  Army  of  today 
which  fought  first  in  Poland,  then  In  France, 
and  later  still  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  It 
has  kept  fighting  ever  since,  inside  Poland 
and  out,  on  most  of  the  bloodiest  battlefields 
of  this  war.  Many  of  those  who  escaped 
abroad  had  to  travel  halfway  around  the 
world  before  they  could  begin  to  fight  their 
way  back  to  Poland.  But  in  this  great 
odyssey  their  single  aim  remains,  like  that 
of  Ulysses,  to  return'  to  their  homeland. 
And  yet  today,  despite  all  the  heroism  they 
showed  and  the  blood  they  shed  from  Tobruk, 
to  Cassino,  to  Breda,  the  day  of  their  return 
seems  as  far  away  as  ever.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  services  of  Kosciusko  in  bygone  days, 
let  us  remember  also  the  services  of  those 
Poles  today  who  followed  his  example. 

The  aim  of  Kosciusko  like  others  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps  was  to  return  to  Po- 
land, but  only  to  a  Poland  that  was  truly 
free.  In  the  meantime  they  served  humanity 
and  especially  America.  Poland's  martyrdom 
gave  them  an  understanding  and  a  love  for 
the  universal  principle  of  liberty  not  only  in 
Poland  but  elsewhere. 

Because  of  this  Kosciusko  realized  long 
ahead  of  his  time  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  America's 
freedom.  Like  Lincoln,  he  knew  that  the 
slavery  of  some  threatened  the  liberty  of  all. 
That  is  the  lesson  we  must  remember  today. 

Lincoln  said  that  a  nation  cannot  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free.  We  who  live  in  an 
age  of  rocket  bombs  and  rocket  planes  know 
that  what  Lincoln  said  of  America  is  now 
true  of  the  world.  We  have  learned  that 
peace  is  indivisible,  that  justice  is  indivisible, 
and  Kosciusko,  with  his  prophetic  soul,  knew 
these  truths  150  years  ago  which  we  are  pain- 
fully learning  today. 

Thomas  Jefferson  called  Kosciusko  the 
"purest  son  of  liberty."  When  he  left  Amer- 
ica for  the  last  time  to  fight,  and  eventually 
to  die,  for  Poland,  Kosciusko  left  all  his 
property  to  free  slaves  in  America.  His  let- 
ter to  Jefferson  read: 

"I,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  being  just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that,  should  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  my  property  in 
the  United  States,  I  hereby  authorize  my 
friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  employ  the 
whole  thereof  In  purchasing  Negroes  from 


among  his  own  or  any  others,  and  giving 
them  liberty  in  my  name;  in  giving  them  an 
education  in  trade  or  otherwise;  in  having 
them  instructed  for  their  new  condition  in 
the  duties  of  morality,  which  may  make  them 
good  neighbors,  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
husbands  and  wives,  in  their  duty  as  citizens; 
teaching  them  to  be  defenders  of  their  lib- 
erty and  country,  of  the  good  order  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  whatsoever  may  make  them 
happy  and  useful. 

"Fifth  day  of  May   1798. 

"T.  Kosciusko." 

The  millions  of  Poles  who  followed  Kos- 
ciusko to  America  have  been  inspired  by  his 
example. 

There  was  never  any  conflict  between  our 
love  for  the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  our 
love  for  America,  the  land  of  our  own  oppor- 
tunity and  of  cur  children's  future.  Ameri- 
can Poles  paid  their  debt  to  America  not  only 
by  their  sweat  but  by  their  blood,  in  the 
front  ranks  in  two  world  wars.  The  fact  that 
in  both  wars  Polish  freedom  was  linked  with 
the  triumph  of  America's  cause  gave  us  a 
double  motive  to  fight  for  America's  victory, 
not  only  in  war  but  in  peace. 

Today  American  Poles  with  millions  of 
other  Americans  are  deeply  concerned.  Our 
victories  mount,  but  there  is  increasing  fear 
that  the  true  victory  for  which  America  fights 
is  being  lost.  America  has  no  selfish  ambi- 
tions. Like  Poland,  we  were  forced  into  this 
war  by  aggression.  Our  war  aim  has  been  not 
only  to  repulse  this  particular  attack  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  but  to  end  the  danger  of 
aggression  for  all  time.  We  know  the  world 
has  grown  too  small  for  America  to  isolate 
herself  from  future  wars.  An  international 
organization  must  be  set  up,  but  it  can  only 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  justice,  for 
America  cannot  promise  to  defend  frontiers 
which  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  That  is 
why  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  more  than  ex- 
pression of  noble  ideals,  more  than  a  promise 
by  Britain  and  America  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples. It  is  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  offers 
safety  to  ourselves. 

That  is  why  not  only  our  honor  but  our 
security  is  involved  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  President  has  said 
that  the  aims  of  the  Charter  are  as  valid 
today  as  on  the  day  it  was  written,  and 
America,  herself;  is  living  up  to  its  prin- 
ciples. For  where  we  are  the  liberating 
power,  as  in  the  Philippines,  all  goes  well. 
There  our  triumph  means  what  America  and 
the  world  believed  it  would  mean  every- 
where. Although  the  Philippines  were  not 
fully  independent  before  the  war,  America 
is  now  not  only  liberating  them  from  the 
Japanese;  we  are  giving  them  a  greater  in- 
dependence than  they  had  ever  known. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Poland,  the  situa- 
tion is  tragically  different.  Poland  was  in- 
dependent before  the  war.  Poland  was  the 
first  to  refuse  to  compromise  with  Hitler. 
Poland  suffered  under  the  Nazi  yoke  longer 
and  more  terribly  than  any  other  nation. 
And  yet  the  "liberation  of  Poland"  now 
brings  not  only  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the 
country  which  it  set  out  to  defend,  but  the 
loss  of  its  true  independence  under  the  guise 
of  a  foreign  puppet  government. 

When  this  proposal  was  first  presented  to 
Premier  Mikolajczyk,  he  would  have  said, 
if  he  were  an  American — "This  is  where  we 
came  in."  Because  this  is  precisely  the  same 
proposition  which  was  presented  in  1938  and 
1939  to  Poland  by  Hitler.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  Hitler's  offer  was  more  generous 
to  Poland.  According  to  testimony  of 
French  diplomatic  observers  contained  in 
the  official  French  Yellow  Book.  Hitler  made 
three  proposals  to  the  Polish  Government, 
looking  toward  combined  action  against  Rus- 
sia both  in  1938  and  1939.  Tire  basis  of  the 
German  proposal  was  that  former  German 
regions  be  returned  to  the  Reich  and  that 
Poland  be  compensated  by  additional  ter- 
ritory from  the  Soviet  Union — a  proposal 
exactly  like  Stalin's,  but  hi  reverse.    As  the 
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French  Yellow  Book  shows,  Poland  refused 
these  offers.  If  Poland  had  accepted,  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  would  have  been 
different.  Russia  would  have  been  attacked 
2  years  earlier  and  she  would  have  suc- 
cumbed. 

Exactly  the  same  parallel  applies  to  Brit- 
ain. Here  is  what  a  British  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament,  Richard  Stokes,  said  on  Jan- 
uary 31 : 

"I  remember  that  in  June  1939  we  sent 
a  mission  to  Russia  to  arrive  at  a  treaty  with 
Russia  against  Germany.  My  belief  is 
this  *  *  *  that,  in  effect,  the  Russians 
said  to  us  'let  us  have  Poland  to  the  Curzon 
line,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  we  will 
have  an  alliance  with  you.'  We  said  'no,'  and 
I  personally  think  we  were  quite  right.  There 
was  no  alliance  and  what  happens  next? 
Off  go  the  Germans  to  Moscow  and  Von  Rib- 
bentrop  is  asked  the  same  question.  He 
says  'yes,  not  only  may  you  have  the  Baltic 
provinces  but  as  much  as  you  want  of  Poland 
on  the  east.'  *  *  *  Now,  where  do  we 
find  ourselves?  We  find  ourselves  fighting 
to  give  Russia  precisely  those  territories 
which,  had  we  allowed  her  to  have  them  in 
1939,  would  have  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
war  at  all.    Is  there  an  answer  to  that?" 

This  tragic  irony  is  underlined  in  a  state- 
ment this  week  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
Polish  Army,  published  in  London,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
American  Army.  This  is  the  paper  which 
speaks  for  150,000  Poles  now  fighting  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  Allied  armies.  Many  of 
them  started  to  fight  in  Poland.  They  es- 
caped to  fight  in  Britain,  Africa,  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  And  today  they  speak 
of  what  this  Russian  liberation  means  to 
Poland.  They  speak  with  restraint,  but  their 
words  should  go  to  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can: 

"We  are  enjoying,  of  course,  the  defeat  of 
the  Germans  and  the  German  flight  from 
Poland.  But  we  don't  feel  the  same  joy  which 
overwhelmed  crowds  of  people  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Holland,  after  the  liberation  of 
their  countries  by  the  British  and  Americans. 
They  have  regained  their  freedom — we  have 
not.  We  don't  mean  that  the  Red  Army 
is  not  acting  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
We  realize  that  no  one  else  but  the  Red  Army 
has  chased  the  Germans  from  Poland.  But 
we  mean  by  that  the  fact  that  a  complete 
foreign  body  has  been  established  in  our 
country  and  given  power  to  execute  its  will. 

"What  is  the  gain  for  us  if  Governor  Frank 
is  replaced  by  another  gentleman  who  is  a 
strange  figure  in  Polish  political  life,  who 
lived  and  worked  in  a  foreign  country  and 
for  a  foreign  country  who  treated  Poland  as 
his  enemy  No.  1?  What  is  in  it  for  us  if  the 
German  authorities  are  replaced  by  a  new 
form  of  government  which  does  not  allow  us 
to  express  our  opinions,  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize a  freedom  of  speech  and  does  not  pro- 
tect the  population  from  freedom  from  fear 
by  giving  orders  to  liquidate  anyone  who 
opposes  the  new  regime  by  words„or  deeds?" 

So  speaks  the  Polish  Army  abroad,  and 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  words 
is  their  moderation.  What  more  they  might 
have  said  is  conveyed  by  an  editorial  from 
the  British  magazine  Time  and  Tide,  which 
reported  on  January  27: 

"There  is  one  cause  for  the  acute  anxiety 
of  the  Poles,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate and  general  concern — the  fate  of  the 
Polish  home  army  after  its  5  years  of  reso- 
lute fighting  against  German  occupation. 
These  men,  who  are  recognized  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Governments  as  an  allied 
belligerent  force  with  full  combatant  status, 
are  being  terrorized  and  hounded  as  traitors 
throughout  liberated  Poland.  The  commis- 
sion set  up  last  August  in  Lublin  to  investi- 
gate anti-Soviet  activities  in  Poland  has  ac- 
cepted the  mere  fact  of  membership  in  the 
home  army  (or  service  in  the  Polish  under- 
ground state)  as  proof  of  anti-Soviet  activi- 
ties. 


"Reports  of  home  army  units  being  ar- 
rested and  disarmed  and  their  members  shot 
or  deported  have  grown  too  numerous  and 
too  detailed  to  be  discounted.  One  of  the 
most  callous  cases  was  the  incarceration  of 
200  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
(subsequently  deported  to  Russia)  and  over 
2,000  men  of  the  Polish  home  army  in  the 
infamous  former  German  concentration 
camp  at  Majdanek.  Even  in  September,  in 
an  area  under  the  administration  of  the 
Lublin  Committee,  there  were  five  concen- 
tration camps  for  Poles.  Since  the  commit- 
tee took. upon  itself  the  status  of  a  provi- 
sional government,  statements  from  Lublin 
have  made  it  painfully  clear  that  a  policy 
of  extermination  of  the  home  army  is  to  be 
relentlessly  pursued." 

Nor  is  this  all.  On  December  5  the  United 
Press  reported  from  Moscow:  "Exchange  of 
population  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  ac- 
cording to  plan." 

This  is  no  temporary  war  measure,  for 
the  effect  of  these  deportations  may  never 
be  undone.  They  must  be  stopped  now  or 
never.  The  exiled  Poles  must  be  returned 
now  or  they  never  will  return.  With  heavy 
hearts  we  recall  that  of  the  million  and  a  half 
Poles  deported  by  Russia  during  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact,  only  one-tenth  were  ever  recov- 
ered, even  when  Russia  had  friendly  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  died  of  hardship. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  this:  In  Kos- 
ciusko's- day  Poles  were  openly  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Today  it  is  called  "exchange  of 
population." 

Is  it  possible  that  America  has  not  enough 
influence  with  her  allies  to  end  such  open 
violations  of  the  Atlant'  Charter  as  this? 
That  is  the  question  which  the  world  is  wait- 
ing to  hear  answered  by  the  conference  of 
the  Allied  leaders.   . 

So  far  our  Government  has  not  even  made 
an  open  protest.  Worse  still,  Ralph  Parker 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  3  weeks  ago 
that  the  Lublin  soldiers  who  carry  out  these 
very  acts  are  armed  with  American  lend- 
lease  equipment. 

We  have  financed  and  supplied  our  Rus- 
sian allies  on  the  most  lavish  scale  in  his- 
tory, while  at  the  same  time  they  have  pur- 
sued policies  which  we  were  pledged  in  honor 
to  oppose.  We  have  heard  much  about  the 
necessity  for  compromise  to  preserve  Allied 
unity,  but  so  far  the  compromise  has  all  been 
on  our  side.  Allied  unity  is  our  goal.  But 
there  can  be  no  unity  without  equality  of 
reciprocity. 

We  are  told  that  it  spreads  disunity  if  we 
criticize  our  allies  when  they  violate  the 
Charter.  But  we  reply  that  it  is  not  the  crit- 
icism but  the  violations  of  the  Charter  which 
destroy  unity.  Unity  cannot  be  preserved  by 
pretense  or  by  censorship.  It  can  only  be 
based  on  common  principles,  and  those  prin- 
ciples have  already  been  expressed  and 
pledged  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  is  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  vague  and  remote  objectives.  It  is  a 
statement  of  rules  or  principles,  an  expression 
of  moral  law  like  the  Ten  Commandments. 
We  cannot  tacitly  approve  a  gross  violation 
of  these  rules  and  still  claim  to  be  faithful 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Charter 

The  Charter  promises  all  people  "the  right 
to  a  government  of  their  own  choosing,"  and 
if  any  people  on  earth  has  earned  that  right, 
it  is  the  Polish  people.  The  Charter  further 
promises  that  all  peoples  should  be  immune 
from  territorial  clmnges  "that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  opinions  of  the 
people  concerned,"  and  if  any  people  on  earth 
should  be  so  immune,  it  is  the  Polish  people. 

In  his  time  Kosciusko  also  was  advised  to 
compromise  by  the  realists,  the  people  who 
believe  that  peace  can  only  be  preserved  by 
power  politics.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  set 
up  the  political  power  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  his  day.  They  called  it  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.   Kosciusko    was    Invited    to    Vienna, 


offered  the  post  of  viceroy  of  Poland  by  Czar 
Paul  of  Russia.  The  Czar  promised  to  make 
liberal  reforms  if  Kosciusko  would  consent  to 
surrender  his  demand  for  full  Polish  freedom. 
But  Kosciusko  refused  to  be  the  Bierut  of  his 
day.  The  Polish  people  who  survived  a  living 
death  for  150  years  will  never  compromise. 
The  Polish  people  will  return  the  same  answer 
today. 

In  his  last  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  use  every  ounce  of  Amer- 
ica's power  to  fulfill  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  embody  America's 
war  aims.  The  American  people  hope  with 
all  their  hearts  that  the  President  will  be 
successful.  But  he  will  not  succeed  if  any 
of  the  fundamental  issues  of  principle  are 
abandoned.  There  must  be  no  mere  glossing 
over,  no  more  secret  diplomacy,  no  more  pre- 
tense of  allied  unity  where  it  does  not  exist 
We  must  know  where  we  stand.  Either  the 
promises  to  Poland  are  to  be  kept  or  Poland 
is  to  be  sacrified  on  the  altar  of  power 
politics. 

The  Polish  Government  has  called  for  a 
Joint  Allied  occupation  and  supervision  of 
liberated  Poland  until  free  elections  can  be 
held,  but  it  must  not  be  the  kind  of  joint 
action  we  have  seen  in  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania. It  must  be  real  Allied  supervision 
throughout  the  whole  of  Poland.  Tnere  must 
be  as  many  British  and  Americans  in  Po- 
land as  there  are  Russians,  or  joirt  action 
would  be  a  mockery.  Moreover,  any  elec- 
tion would  be  a  mockery  unless  the  millions 
of  Poles  deported  both  to  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia are  returned  before  such  an  election  is 
held. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  compensate  Poland 
by  moving  the  whole  nation  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  west,  we  may  say  that  Poland 
is  not  a  nation  of  nomads  but  a  people  rooted 
in  the  soil  they  love,  the  soil  they  have  de- 
fended with  their  blood. 

When  General  Pershing  landed  in  France 
during  the  last  war  to  save  her  from  the 
invader,  he  uttered  these  immortal  words: 
"Lafayette  we  are  here."  Thus  we  repaid 
our  debt  to  France.  But  the  debt  to  Poland 
and  Kosciusko  is  still  unpaid.  We  pay  him 
eloquent  tributes,  it  is  true,  but  he  would 
rather  have  us  do  something  for  his  country. 
As  our  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Joseph 
Grew,  has  said: 

"His  deeds  of  valor  in  fighting  for  a  cause 
which  he  was  great  enough  to  take  as  his 
own  are  written  deep  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory; but  the  true  character  of  the  man  who 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  fought  for  the 
1  ideals  which  have  inspired  and  will  ever  in- 
spire the  progress  of  Poland  and  the  United 
States,  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 
And  it  is  from  our  hearts  that  the  call  goes 
forth  in  salutation  from  our  people  to  the 
people  of  Poland — Kosciusko  lives." 

Yes,  Kosciusko's  spirit  does  live.  It  was 
present  in  the  first  battle  of  Warsaw,  in  the 
Immortal  struggle  in  the  Jewish  ghetto,  and 
in  the  legendary  exploits  of  General  Bor's 
home  army,  when  they  fought  for  2  months 
against  the  might  of  the  Nazi  Army,  aban- 
doned and  alone.  Kosciusko's  spirit  lives 
and  it  says  to  us  Americans:  "Where  are 
you?     We  are  waiting." 


Why  Does  Hitler  Hang  On? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tliursday.  February  15,  1945 

Mr.  WHEELER,     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Why  Does 


Kaufrm  n, 


Lincoln 


By  Herbert  Kaufman. 

We  do  not  know  his  sires.  The  line  down  which  he  came 
is  lost  somewhere  among  the  shards  of  older  lands. 

Noble  or  serf,  no  one  has  traced  the  sport  forebear,  in 
whose  blind  loins  the  flame  was  born,  that  found,  at  last, 
its  fuel  in  his  waiting  soul. 

All  spans  to  his  far  people  remain  broken — unmended. 
Back-tracking  history  merely  follows  familiar  roads — en- 
counters that  shiftless  dolt,  his  father — hears  confusing 
tales  of  prior  origins — then  loses  the  trail  in  a  maze  of 
surmise,  mystery — and  insinuation. 

His  son  is  gone,  leaving  only  distaff  seed.  So  not  a 
single  scion  survives,  to  bear  his  name  into  tomorrow. 

But  memory  shall  wither  and  tradition  die  before  its 
glory  rusts. 

His  career,  now,  is  a  ward  of  eternity — a  yardstick  to 
measure  human  possibility ;  who  else  rose  farther  from  the 
deep  mires  to  rank  with  saints  and  worthy  kings  ? 

The  pine  knots  by  which  he  read  The  Way  are  quench- 
less beacons  to  light  all  ambition  through  black  hours  of 
despair  and  obscurity. 

Lincoln,  himself,  is  not  enshrined  in  the  stately  temple 
beside  the  shaft  of  Washington;  his  image  still  haunts  a 
frontier  cabin,  a  manger  of  chinked  logs,  a  hut  too  poor 
to  have  a  door. 

There  it  was  that  destiny  set  the  anvil  on  which  a  living 
sword  was  forged,  to  slay  inhumanity  and  deal  the  death 
stroke  to  slavery.  > 

Never  was  humbler  instrument  chosen  for  supreme 
tasks  since  Christ  was  called  and  anointed. 

Time  and  perspective  have  canonized  Lincoln — this 
farm  drudge,  this  rail-splitter,  this  gaunt,  gangling  waif 
of  a  backwoods  illiterate. 

His  figure  towers  with  the  years — casts  an  ever- 
lengthening  shadow  over  all  world  thought. 

Biography  has  drawn  aside  the  homely  masks  he  wore 
— revealed  the  secret  majesty,  the  hidden  heartaches  that 
jest  and  lip-smile  cloaked — and  probed  the  agony  within 
the  saddest  eyes  that  ever  caught  a  glance  of  God's. 

The  star  of  Bethlehem  hovered  over  wilderness,  the 
night  he  came. 

But  the  Wise  Men,  alack,  brought  no  gifts  to  his  cradle. 

They  waited  to  lay  their  tributes  on  his  bier. 

Copyright,  1929,  by  Herbert  Kaufman.      -     _   !  \    -  ."_ 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  16, 1959 
Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  newsletter  which  was  released 
today: 

Keenotes 
(By  Representative  Elizabeth  Kee) 

Congress  suspended  its  deliberations  on 
Thursday,  February  12,  to  observe  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Carl  Sandburg,  the  famed  poet  and  author 
of  a  monumental  biography  of  the  Civil  War 
President,  spoke  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Lincoln  was  the  founder  of  the  Republican 
Party.  His  birthday  each  year  is  the  occa- 
sion for  party  dinners  throughout  the  coun- 
try, at  which  funds  to  finance  future  cam- 
paigns are  raised.  Democrats  use  the  birth- 
days of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  their  fundraising  events. 

But  Lincoln  does  not  belong  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  just  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Demo- 
crats. These  great  Americans  belong  to  the 
entire  country  and  they  are  revered  and  re- 
membered by  all  of  us,  regardless  of  party. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  great  man.  His  was  a  tragic  life 
and  the  sense  of  doom,  of  impending  trag- 
edy, which  haunted  him  his  entire  adult  life, 
became'  a  reality  when  John  Wilkes  Booth 
put  a  bullet  through  his  body  in  Ford's 
Theater  in  Washington.  Lincoln  had  a  de- 
votion to  the  Union  which  guided  his  public 
life.  He  had  to  lead  this  Nation  through  a 
bloody  and  cruel  Civil  War  in  which  500,000 
men  on  both  sides  fell,  to  prove  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  Union. 

Lincoln  was  a  vilified  President.  The 
cruel,  bitter  things  which  were  said  about 
him  when  he  was  President  are  almost  be- 
yond belief  today.  He  was  pictured  in  car- 
toons as  an  ape,  a  monster,  and  a  maniac. 

Lincoln  was  a  noble  soul.  There  was  a 
touch  of  the  poet  about  him.  In  an  age  of 
florid  prose,  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  simple 
terms.  He  was  preceded  on  the  platform  at 
Gettysburg  by  Charles  Sumner  who  spoke  for 
2  hours.  Lincoln  spoke  for  5  minutes.  What 
Sumner  said  was  forgotten;  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  has  attained  immortality,  a 
masterpiece  of  prose,  a  speech  which  every 
schoolchild  has  to  learn  by  heart. 


All  of  Lincoln's  speeches  were  memorable. 
He  coined  phrases  which  are  quoted  as  the 
epitome  of  wisdom.  Yet  he  was  a  modest 
man.  He  had  grave  doubts  of  his  ability  to 
govern  the  country  in  its  most  trying  hour. 

Lincoln  was  a  masterful  politician.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  and  disloyal  Cabinet, 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  party,  he  perse- 
vered, outmaneuvered  and,  in  the  end,  had 
his  way.  He  fought  with  Congress  and  firm- 
ly established  the  precedent  of  a  strong 
President — the  head  of  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government  as  the  Constitution  decreed. 

Upon  his  death  people  forgot  the  cruel, 
unkind  things  said  about  Lincoln.  Instead 
they  remembered  his  nobility,  his  long  suf- 
fering to  hold  the  Union  together.  Men  wept 
openly  in  the  streets  of  Washington  upon 
learning  the  sad  news.  They  realized  the 
Nation  faced  a  period  of  adjustment,  of 
binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  as  critical 
and  dangerous  as  the  war  period.  They  were 
afraid  of  that  future  without  the  steady 
hand  of  Lincoln  at  the  helm. 

How  the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed  had  this  man  been  spared.  He 
wanted  to  bring  the  South  back  into  the 
Union.  He  sought  no  vengeance.  Had  he 
lived,  the  South  would  have  escaped  the  in- 
dignities and  humiliations  which  were  forced 
upon  her  by  radicals  bent  upon  revenge.  Had 
Lincoln  lived,  the  South  would  not  have 
turned  to  counterviolence.  The  Nation 
could  well  have  been  spared  a  legacy  of  hate 
and  suspicion  which  is  still  with  us  today. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  birthday 
of  our  great  heroes  be  observed  each  year. 
Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Jackson — these  and  others 
who  built  this  country — have  much  to  teach 
us  today.  It  is  unfortunate  tnat  we  have  not 
learned  better  the  lessons  of  the  past. 


Keefe, 


1944 
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Today  we  can  take  the  necessary  steps.  To- 
morrow will  be  too  late.  We  have  the  re- 
sources, both  material  and  human.  We  have 
the  machines,  the  tools,  and  the  skills.  We 
have  evidence  of  new  attitudes  with  greater 
vision.  We  have  a  hundred  billion  dollars  of 
savings.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  press  for- 
ward in  confidence,  believing  in  the  complete 
use  of  all  our  resources.  That  confidence 
must  come  first;  once  we  have  it,  the  many 
specific  actions  on  many  specific  fronts  will 
all  add  up  to  a  total  picture  that  makes  sense. 

But  if  we  do  not  press  forward  toward 
total  peace  in  the  same  complete  spirit  as 
we  have  pressed  toward  total  war,  the  $100,- 
000,000,000  will  melt  like  snow  in  April  and 
the  machines  and  skills  will  become  a  mock- 
ery. I  can't  overemphasize  the  time  factor. 
We  must  have  the  full  employment,  total 
use  peacetime  system  ready  to  begin  its 
march  the  moment  the  wartime  system 
slackens.  Halfway  measures  will  produce 
chaos,  and  a  democracy  which  is  afflicted  with 
pressure-group  sickness  does  not  have  the 
vitality  to  stand  that  chaos.  There  Is  one 
yardstick  by  which  we  oan  judge  those  who 
would  lead  us  in  the  future.  Are  they  or 
are  they  not  in  favor  of  using  our  resources 
to  the  utmost?  When  they  oppose  this  or 
that  specific  program,  are  they  ready  with  a 
concrete  alternative  to  achieve  the  same  end? 
It  is  the  Job  of  the  common  man  to  ask 
these  questions  again  and  again  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Job,  before  he  could  enter  into  his  period 
of  abundance  when  he  was  to  be  twice  as 
rich,  had  to  go  through  his  time  of  misery 
and  then  have  a  change  of  heart  toward  God. 
We  are  not  yet  through  our  misery  but  I 
have  faith  that  we  will  have  sufficient  change 
of  heart  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
among  all  groups  of  our  people  to  correct 
our  pressure  group  sickness.  We  are  eager 
to  save  ourselves.  It  was  never  easier,  and 
it  was  never  more  urgent.  If  all  groups  know 
how  vitally  important  Is  a  complete  full-use 
peace  system,  if  we  put  the  same  energy  into 
the  peace  effort  as  the  war  effort,  all  the  rest 
will  be  easy.  We  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 
We  must  set  our  own  house  in  order  so  that 
our  light  may  shine  as  a  comfort  and  a 
beacon  to  the  whole  world. 


Red  Cross  War  Fund 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

January  81,  1944. 
To  the  Rabbis  of  America: 

Your  help  in  connection  with  our  1943  war 
fund  was  invaluable.  The  Jewish  people  of 
America  have  always  responded  loyally  and 
generously  to  our  Red  Cross  appeal.  Now, 
as  our  1944  war  fund  appeal  approaches,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  of  this 
response. 

Your  local  Red  Cross  will  share  with  you 
the  details  of  the  1944  war  fund  in  your 
community.  I  earnestly  request  that  you 
join  again  in  the  Nation-wide  observance  of 
Red  Cross  Sabbath  on  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  or  Saturday,  February  26.  Christ- 
ian churches  will  observe  Sunday,  February 
27. 

The  Red  Cross  Is  the  embodiment  of  hu- 
man mercy.  To  keep  it  at  full  strength  you 
Will  doubtless  be  glad  to  take  occasion  on 


Red  Cross  Sabbath  to  stress  again  our  world- 
wide human  need,  and  will  urge  on  your 
people  the  privilege  of  responding  generously 
through  their  local  Red  Cross  chapters.  Their 
services  as  well  as  their  funds  will  be  needed 
during  March. 

Our  opportunity  and  responsibility  exceeds 
all  the  heavy  demands  of  earlier  years.  How- 
ever the  war  goes,  our  task  will  grow  heavier, 
not  lighter.  Even  after  the  conflict  ends,  the 
Red  Cross  will  have  a  continuing  obligation 
to  ex-servicemen  and  their  dependents  as  well 
as  to  our  armed  forces. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Norman  H.  Davis. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Keefe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]  at  Cincinnati,  on  February 
12,  1944: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  my  fellow  Americans, 
I  esteem  it  a  rare  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  join  with  you  tonight  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Tills  gathering 
is  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  a  free  people  exer- 
cising even  in  time  of  great  national  crisis 
those  fundamental  freedoms  that  are  inher- 
ent in  our  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. I  address  you  as  fellow  Americans  be- 
cause in  the  present  crisis  and  in  the  battles 
that  lie  ahead,  we  are  first  of  all  Americans. 

While  these  meetings,  being  held  through- 
out the  country  to  honor  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln, are  generally  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Republican  organizations,  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  there  are  untold  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  may  have  heretofore 
been  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party  or 
who  have  been  pleased  to  consider  themselves 
independent  voters,  who  are  joining  with  us 
and  swelling  the  ranks  of  Republican  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country.  We  are  all 
possessed  of  a  passionate  and  indomitable  de- 
termination to  see  to  it  that  the  forces  of 
new  dealism  and  radicalism,  which  have 
steered  our  Nation  to  the  brink  of  planned 
state  socialism  shall  be  driven  from  power 
wherever  they  may  be.  We  welcome  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  in 
constitutional  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life.  We  are 
especially  pleased  to  note  the  increasing  and 
sustained  interest  of  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  vexatious  problems  of  government 
which  so  vitally  concern  them.  The  women 
of  this  country  will  play  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  policies  that  will  guide  our 
Nation  in  the  perilous  days  that  lie  ahead. 

We  gather  here  tonight  freely  and  without 
fear  or  intimidation.  We  are  Americans  liv- 
ing in  free  America.  Despite  the  necessary 
curtailment  of  some  of  our  peacetime  rights 
and  privileges  resulting  from  the  necessities 
of  the  war  effort,  we  are  still  free  to  assemble 
to  discuss  our  common  problems  without 
fear  and  to  petition  our  Government  for  re- 
dress of  any  grievances  we  may  have.  As 
Americans,  we  enjoy  even  today  the  largest 
measure  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  any  people 
in  the  world.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage. 
As  Republicans,  we  are  loyal  to  our  country 
and  Its  traditions  and  are  determined  to  pre- 


serve, protect,  and  defend  our  way  of  life. 
Lincoln  was  a  Republican.  I  am  proud  that 
I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the  Congress  cf 
the  United  States  the  district  in  which  the 
Republican  Party  was  born. 

On  March  20,  1854,  at  the  city  of  Ripon, 
Wis.,  a  group  of  militant  citizens,  aroused 
over  the  burning  question  of  slavery,  met  and 
with  high  resolve  determined  to  organize  a 
new  political  party.  The  men  there  assem- 
bled were  Americans  of  various  political 
faiths.  Confronted  with  a  confusion  of 
thought  quite  similar  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  United  States  today,  they  determined 
the  necessity  for  full  and  complete  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  that 
were  opposed  to  the  extension  and  continua- 
tion of  slavery.  They  adopted  the  name  Re- 
publican for  the  new  party.  Because  their 
program  was  sound,  they  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Horace  Greeley,  one  of  the  great  editors  of  the 
day.  With  his  tremendous  influence,  the 
new  party  was  presented  to  the  Nation,  and 
on  June  6,  1854,  the  State  convention  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  christened  the  infant  party. 
Offers  of  help  and  encouragement  came  from 
many  other  States.  It  was  the  spontaneous 
action  of  a  determined  people.  On  June  17, 
1856,  the  first  national  convention  of  the 
Republican  Party  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
nominated  its  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  academic.  The  dom- 
inant role  played  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  its 
formative  years  needs  no  amplification.  The 
party  has  endured  through  victory  and  de- 
feat, through  war  and  peace,  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  citizens  of  these  United 
States  may  express  their  views  and  attitudes 
on  great  public  questions. 

When  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House  he 
took  with  him  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
common  man.  He  knew  and  understood  their 
problems.  He  faced  the  perils  that  threatened 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Union  with- 
out fear  and  without  vacillation.  He  knew 
that  right  was  right  and  wrong  was  wrong. 
He  never  compromised  with  justice.  The 
presence  of  human  slavery  in  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  people 
had  burned  itself  into  his  very  soul.  With 
knowledge  that  he  was  right,  he  never  wa- 
vered during  those  critical  years.  He  was  no 
opportunist.  Despite  his  profound  grief  be- 
cause of  the  devastating  effect  of  civil  war. 
he  offered  any  honorable  alternative  that  em- 
bodied preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  simple  man  of 
the  people.  Protected  by  a  rough  exterior, 
his  heart  and  soul  radiated  charity  for  all 
mankind.  He  never  abused  his  contemporary 
critics.  He  charmed  them  by  the  pure  force 
of  his  simple  faith  and  logic.  When  defeat 
on  the  battle  front  appeared  imminent,  and 
when  Cabinet  officers  and  generals  lost  hope, 
an  unquenchable  faith  inspired  him  to  carry 
on  to  final  victory.  It  is  small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in 
the  midst  of  another  great  world  conflagra- 
tion, worried  and  confused  people  gather  to 
discuss  their  common  problems  and  to  receive 
inspiration  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  solve  these  problems  with  the  charity, 
faith,  courage,  and  determination  that  so 
characterized  his  life. 

Today,  the  Republican  Party  is  a  virile,  ac- 
tive, aggressive,  patriotic  force  in  the  Nation. 
We  are  marching  on  undaunted  and  unafraid. 
We  are  determined  to  win  this  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  Re- 
publican Party  represents  the  true  hopes  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  determined 
that  the  wasters  and  saboteurs  of  our  system 
of  constitutional  government  shall  be  driven 
from  public  office  at  the  next  November  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  crisis  in  history, 
when  the  very  life  of  the  Republic  Is  at 
stake,  we  again  find  the  same  gang  of  New 
Deal  political  racketeers  agitating  for  another 
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so-called  draft  of  the  indispensable  man  for 
a  fourth  term.  They  are  being  actively  aided 
by  the  British  press,  the  foreign  recipients 
of  lend-lease,  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Committee  for  Political  Action  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
They  have  loudly  proclaimed  the  necessity 
for  another  4  years  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
fourth-term  candidate  says  little  publicly  and 
tries  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  too 
busy  with  the  war  to  even  think  of  politics. 
Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  Harry  Hop- 
kins, Dave  Niles,  Benny  Cohen,  Charlie  Mich- 
elson,  Judge  Rosenman,  and  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter, who  after  all  are  the  real  inner  cabinet 
planners,  are  busy  as  termites  boring  in  all 
directions  in  a  frantic  effort  to  hang  on  to 
their  badly  damaged  and  whittled  scow  of 
state.  They  have  decided  to  toss  the  slogan 
New  Deal  overboard.  The  President  has  so 
announced.  He  suggested  the  slogan  for  the 
New  Deal  Party — "Win  the  war." 

Let  it  be  understood  here  and  now  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  fourth  term  has  no  monopoly  on 
the  slogan  "Win  the  war."  This  slogan  was 
adopted  long  ago  by  all  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  conceive  it  to  be  a  bit  of  cheap  politi- 
cal maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the  fourth- 
term  candidate  to  seek  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  authorship  of  such  a  slogan.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  the  fourth-term  can- 
didate wants  to  rid  himself  of  the  stigma 
of  New  Dealism  as  a  slogan  in  the  coming 
campaign.  We  serve  notice  upon  him  and 
those  connected  with  his  campaign  that  he 
cannot  fool  the  American  people  into  the 
belief  that  he  or  the  New  Deal  Party  have 
any  monopoly  on  the  slogan  "Win  the  war." 
If  I  were  to  suggest  a  slogan  for  Americans 
and  all  political  parties,  it  would  be  "Win 
the  war  and  win  the  peace."  As  a  Republi- 
can, I  would  add  a  further  slogan  "Preserve 
constitutional  government." 

I  warn  the  American  people  not  to  be 
fooled  by  any  apparent  indication  that  the 
fourth-term  candidate  has  turned  completely 
away  from  his  old  gang  of  leftist  advisers. 
The  same  gang  are  still  there.  Hopkins  is 
still  the  fair-haired  boy.  Madam  Perkins 
is  still  there.  Eleanor  is  still  there,  occa- 
sionally. You  get  the  real  facts  when  you 
recall  that  at  the  $100-per-plate  Jackson 
Day  orgy,  recently  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington  Vice  President  Wallace 
loudly  declaimed  on  the  wonders  and  glories 
of  the  New  Deal  and  again  projected  it  along 
with  his  other  visionary  plans  as  the  basis 
of  the  milk-and-honey  Utopia  he  sees  for 
the  future  under  continued  New  Deal  guid- 
ance. No,  my  friends,  the  New  Deal,  with 
its  good  and  its  bad,  is  very  much  alive.  De- 
spite all  statements  to  the  contrary,  its  office- 
holders and  beneficiaries  are  more  busy  right 
now  planning  for  the  fourth  term,  pulling 
all  wires  in  that  direction,  than  they  are  with 
the  problem  of  war  or  government. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  Republicans  have 
no  illusions  as  to  our  fundamental  obliga- 
tion at  the  present  time;  we  must  rise  above 
the  tangled,  snarled,  and  confused  mass  of 
crimination  and  recrimination  engendered 
by  .conflicting  social  and  economic  philoso- 
phies and  above  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
task  at  hand.  That  task  is  to  win  the  war. 
That  task  means  that  we  must  all  go  to  work 
and  keep  at  work.  That  task  means  that 
some  of  the  New  Deal  planning  for  future 
social  and  economic  changes  must  be  laid 
aside.  Every  obstacle  to  the  war  effort  must 
be  removed.  Every  dollar  of  expenditure 
must  be  dedicated  to  the  task  of  winning 
the  war.  This  means  continued  and  sus- 
tained work.  This  means  continued  and 
sustained  sacrifice.  I  mean  work  and  sac- 
rifice for  all  the  people — not  merely  for  the 
courageous  men  and  women  on  the  battle 
fronts.  It  means  eternal  vigilance  behind 
the  lines  on  the  home  front  to  see  to  it  that 
even  in  the  face  of  the  necessities  of  war 
those   who  for  years  have  sought  the  dis- 


solution and  destruction  of  our  system  of 
government  shall  not  be  permitted  to  use 
this  emergency  as  a  vehicle  and  a  cloak  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  nefarious 
schemes  for  a  planned  economy  along  so- 
cialistic or  communistic  lines.  We  must  be 
vigilant  to  see  to  it  that  when  we  have  won 
military  victory  we  shall  not  have  destroyed 
our  system  of  government  and  liberties  that 
are  inherent  under  it.  I  am  not  one  who 
condemns  every  aim  and  attitude  of  the  New 
Deal.  Many  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
written  in  the  past  10  years  which  have  been 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  the  secret,  un- 
disclosed but  nonetheless  clearly  apparent 
purpose  to  set  up  a  planned  economy  under 
a  system  of  gradualist  development  that 
causes  us  such  great  concern. 

I  wonder  sometimes  how  the  American 
people  can  continue  to  think  as  clearly  and 
dispassionately  as  they  do  when  overwhelmed 
by  the  constant  barrage  emanating  from 
prejudiced  columnists  and  radio  commen- 
tators, who,  instead  of  giving  people  the  truth, 
many  times  have  poured  out  reams  of  dis- 
torted and  prejudicial  misinformation.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  American  people — befuddled 
by  the  confusion  of  rationing,  price  control, 
wage  stabilization,  job  freezing,  subsidies, 
agricultural  problems,  labor  disputes,  strikes, 
income-tax  returns,  questionnaires,  regula- 
tions, bulletins,  and  many  other  perplexing 
and  irritating  questions — are  able  to  main" 
tain  their  equilibrium  and  continue  witu 
their  respective  occupations  and  view  these 
problems  with  the  calmness  that  we  find  in- 
herent in  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of  cur 
people  back  home.  Why  can  we  not  have 
some  clear-cut  clarification  of  some  of  these 
problems?  Why  has  not  the  administration 
given  us  a  clear,  unequivocal,  and  honest 
labor  policy?  It  is  nothing  short  of  criminal 
that  in  the  face  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
continued  production  of  the  implements  of 
war  thousands  of  workers  are  now  out  on 
strike  because  of  interunion  jurisdictional 
disputes  that  in  no  way  involve  wages,  hours, 
or  working  conditions.  This  intolerable 
situation  which  the  fourth-term  candidate 
has  made  possible  by  his  failure  to  realisti- 
cally grapple  with  the  problem  makes  those 
of  us  whose  sons  are  at  the  various  fighting 
fronts  see  red. 

Congress  has  tried  time  and  again  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  but  our  efforts  have  been 
repeatedly  balked  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
whose  desire  for  continuation  in  office  is  ap- 
parently so  great  that  he  will  not  face  the 
facts.  If  the  administration  had  adopted 
a  national  labor  policy  when  we  entered  the 
war  and  had  set  up  one  coordinated  agency 
to  deal  with  this  question  instead  of  some 
25  different  Federal  agencies  muddling  with 
the  labor  problem,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
wonderful  record  which  has  been  generally 
made  by  labor  in  the  production  effort  would 
not  have  been  marred  so  frequently  by  these 
intolerable  and  indefensible  strikes  in  vital 
war  plants.  Labor  itself  can  now  clearly  see 
that  this  administration  has  utterly  failed 
to  realistically,  firmly,  and  decisively  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  state  again  that  if  we 
are  to  win  this  war,  we  must  all  go  to  work 
and  stay  at  work. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  fool  the  people 
and  give  them  the  misinformation  which 
has  been  passed  out  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  soldier  voting?  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  be  entirely  wrong, 
and  only  the  President  right  on  this  ques- 
tion? There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  does  not  want  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  armed  services  to  vote.  We 
insist  upon  the  soldier  voting,  and  resent  the 
efforts  of  certain  politicians  who  are  trying 
desperately  to  vote  the  soldier.  We  insist 
upon  their  having  the  right  to  vote  in  pri- 
maries as  well  as  general  elections.  The 
President  would  limit  this  right  merely  to 
general  elections  and  thus  disenfranchise  the 


members  of  the  armed  services  from  voting 
in  the  highly  important  primary  elections, 
which  in  many  States  determine  who  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be.  We 
have  insisted  that  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  have  the  right  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections.  The  President's  proposal 
would  disenfranchise  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  from  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections.  We  have  insisted  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  be  permitted  to 
vote  a  legal  ballot  that  will  be  counted  when 
returned  to  the  local  election  boards. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  no  State  could 
count  the  type  of  ballot  suggested  by  the 
President.  The  propaganda  agencies  of  the 
administration  have  attempted  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress were  trying  to  deny  members  of  the 
armed  services  their  right  to  vote.  It  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  its  membership,  in  the  face 
of  the  President's  vicious  message,  stood  up 
courageously  and  were  counted  publicly  on 
this  issue.  It  is  to  their  everlasting  credit 
that  they  have  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
clear-cut  attempt  to  control  this  next  elec- 
tion through  the  medium  of  a  short  bobtail 
ballot  as  proposed  by  the  President.  I  say 
to  you,  my  friends,  that  when  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Members  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  political  opinion,  speak 
as  was  indicated  by  the  vote  in  the  House 
on  this  issue,  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  can 
all  be  wrong  and  only  the  fourth-term  can- 
didate be  right. 

Why  has  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
consumer  subsidies  and  cost  of  living  been 
so  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  adminis- 
tration?    Let  me  give  you  some  facts: 

I  have  never  met  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  not  terribly  concerned  over  the 
subject  of  inflation.  Some  of  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  who  are  speaking  most  loudly 
about  the  attitude  of  Congress  had  better 
examine  their  own  personal  situations  first. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Fred  Vinson.  He  was 
formerly  a  judge  and  drew  a  salary  of  $12,500 
a  year.  The  President  created  by  Executive 
order  the  position  of  Economic  Stabilizer. 
He  appointed  Mr.  Vinson  to  this  job  and  fixe* 
the  salary  at  $15,000  per  year.  Mi-.  Vinson 
has  the  power  to  say  whether  any  wage  in- 
creases shall  be  given  to'  the  working  people  of 
America.  Thus,  Mr.  Vinson  received  a  raise 
in  pay  of  $2,500  a  year.  That  is  not  all. 
Under  Public  Law  No.  49,  passed  last  year  by 
this  Democratic  Congress  over  our  protests, 
he  and  every  other  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  was  given  a  so-called  cost-of- 
living  bonus.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Vinson  it 
amounts  to  $628.32  a  year.  Thus  Mr.  Vinson 
stepped  from  a  job  at  $12,500  a  year  into  a 
job  as  Economic  Stabilizer  with  a  salary 
amounting  to  $15,628.32  a  year.  Now,  I  am 
not  complaining  because  Judge  Vinson  gets 
this  salary.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  He  has  been  telling  the  country 
that  an  8-cent-per-hour  increase  in  the  wages 
of  railroad  laboring  men  who  earned  an  aver- 
age of  about  57  cents  an  hour  in  1942  would 
cause  inflation.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is — what  do  you  conceive  the  morale  of  the 
railroad  workers  must  be  when  they  learn 
toat  their  demand  for  an  8-cent-an-hour 
increase  was  denied  by  an  Economic  Stabi- 
lizer who  had  just  received  a  wage  increase 
of  $3,128.32  a  year? 

Take  the  case  of  Chester  Bowles,  recently 
appointed  head  of  O.  P.  A.  He  had  been 
receiving  $7,138.32  as  State  administrator  of 
O.  P.  A.  in  Connecticut.  In  his  new  job  his 
salary  is  $12,000  per  year,  plus  $628.32  cost-of- 
living  bonus.  Thus  he  received  a  raise  in 
pay  of  $5,500.  I  haven't  heard  either  of  these 
gentlemen  suggest  that  they  ought  not  to 
accept  the  salary  raises  because  they  were 
inflationary.  Follow  on  down  the  line  with 
each  and  every  one  of  these  high-salaried 
gentlemen  who  are  so  pfously  speaking  about 
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the  possibilities  of  uncontrolled  inflation. 
Not  a  word  from  any  of  them.  None  have 
ever  refused  to  take  their  pay  raises. 

The  point  is  that  this  administration,  by 
Public  Law  No.  49,  passed  last  year,  raised 
the  pay  of  3,000,000  people  in  Government 
service  some  15  percent  to  21.6  percent  and 
not  a  word  was  said  about  inflation,  even 
though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  salaries 
are  in  brackets  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
a  year.  To  raise  the  wages  of  the  nonoper- 
ating  group  of  railroad  employees  8  cents  an 
hour,  even  though  they  had  agreed  through 
collective  bargaining  with  their  employers, 
was  determined  to  be  an  Inflationary  move- 
ment. To  me,  this  just  does  not  make  sense 
and  is  typical  of  the  economic  planning  and 
thinking  of  the  New  Deal.  If  one  act  is  in- 
flationary, certainly  the  other  Is.  If  one  pay 
raise  should  be  denied,  certainly  the  other 
should.  Simple  Justice  would  demand  noth- 
ing less.  It  would  come  with  much  better 
grace,  It  appears  to  me,  from  these  highly 
paid  executives  who  are  enjoying  these  tre- 
mendous increases  in  income,  if  they  would 
eay  to  the  American  people,  "We  refuse  to 
take  these  great  increases  in  income  because 
we  want  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation  to 
be  borne  with  equality  by  all  the  people." 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  the  fixed- 
Income  and  low-salaried  groups  of  this 
country  that  the  hidden  part  of  this  plan  Is 
to  keep  them  satisfied  without  substantial 
wage  Increases  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  by  promising  a  roll-back  food  subsidy. 
Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administra- 
tor, admits  that  this  so-called  roll-back  food 
subsidy  would  in  reality  amount  to  about 
3  cents  per  day.  I  am  just  as  conscious  of 
the  disastrous  effects  of  inflation  as  any  per- 
son can  be.  There  must  be  some  equality, 
however,  in  this  picture.  The  burden  of 
curbing  inflation  should  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Government  workers  and  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  as  well  as  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  generally,  especially 
the  low  and  fixed-income  groups  of  this 
country.  To  attempt  to  satisfy  them  with 
talk  of  a  roll-back  subsidy  that  at  the  top 
figure  would  amount,  to  about  3  cents  a  day 
In  exchange  for  a  much-needed  increase  in 
wages  to  meet  increased  cost  of  living  is  an 
insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  wage  earners 
and  fixed-income  groups  in  this  country. 

Why  have  we  not  been  able  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  chaos  and  confusion  of 
O.  P.  A.  regulations?  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
confuse  and  confound  the  people  of  America 
with  this  amazing  barrage  of  questionnaires, 
rules,  and  regulations  that  are  changed  and 
amended  so  frequently  that  no  one  knows 
when  he  is  complying  with  the  last  order? 
Little  bureaucrats,  swelled  with  pride  and 
power,  are  Issuing  orders  that  affect  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country  only 
to  capriciously  revoke  them  or  amend  them 
with  unlimited  addenda  until  even  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  would  find  It  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  continued  changes.  Neither 
business,  management,  labor,  nor  agriculture 
knows  from  one  day  to  the  next  just  what 
to  expect.    Let  me  illustrate: 

A  farm  woman  buys  a  bushel  of  feed  corn 
from  a  retail  feed  dealer  in  my  town.  She 
paid  $1.35.  A  week  later  she  bought  another 
bushel  of  feed  corn  from  another  dealer  and 
paid  $1.55.  She  could  not  understand  this 
variation  in  price.  Disturbed  over  the  situa- 
tion, she  went  to  the  local  rationing  board 
with  a  simple  question,  "What  is  the  celling 
on  feed  corn  In  this  county?"  The  rationing 
officials  being  themselves  overwhelmed  with 
the  voluminous  mass  of  regulations  and  or- 
ders issued  by  O.  P.  A.,  were  unable  to  answer 
that  simple  question.  She  was  advised  that 
they  would  refer  her  question  to  the  officials 
of  the  district  rationing  office.  She  was  told 
to  come  back  in  a  few  days,  when  they  would 
perhaps  have  an  answer  to  her  simple  ques- 
tion. When  she  returned  a  week  later,  the 
secretary     of    the     local     rationing     board 


handed  her  a  letter  from  the  district  ration- 
ing authority.  This  letter  was  In  answer  to 
her  question.  What  sort  of  answer  did  she 
get?  The  district  office  of  O.  P.  A.  is  sup- 
posed to  have  all  of  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
parently they  were  also  stumped  by  this  very 
difficult  question.  They  advised  that  In  sub- 
stance the  answer  to  the  simple  question, 
"What  is  the  ceiling  price  on  feed  corn  in 
this  county?"  involved  a  great  many  factors 
that  would  have  to  be  determined  before  a 
correct  answer  could  be  given. 

First,  was  the  dealer  from  whom  she  pur- 
chased the  feed  corn  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer? 
Second,  was  the  dealer  located  in  a  primary 
or  secondary  market?  Third,  what  was  the 
carload  freight  rate  on  feed  corn  from  Min- 
neapolis to  point  of  delivery?  Fourth,  what 
were  the  handling  charges  to  get  the  feed 
corn  into  the  distributor's  place  of  business? 
Fifth,  what  was  the  moisture  content  of  the 
corn?  Etc.,  etc.  Imagine  the  mental  con- 
fusion and  disgust  of  this  good  farm  woman 
when  she  read  this  letter  coming  from  an 
agency  of  her  government.  We  know  of  few, 
if  any,  real  Americans  who  do  not  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  rationing  and 
the  necessity  for  price  control.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  voted  for  rationing  and  for  price  con- 
trol as  instruments  essential  to  the  fight 
against  uncontrolled  Inflation.  To  charge 
that  Republicans  have  been  derelict  in  their 
duty  in  this  fight  against  inflation  is  to  state 
an  untruth.  The  new  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  made  this 
astounding  charge: 

"The  opposition  must  answer  to  the  charge 
of  making  capital  of  the  inconveniences 
necessitated  by  such  things  as  rationing  and 
price  control.  It  has  sought  to  turn  the 
laborer  against  the  farmer  and  the  farmer 
against  the  city  dweller." 

Imagine  this  statement  from  the  new 
political  master  mind  of  the  New  Deal.  It 
Is  simply  false.  We  have  never  complained 
of  rationing  or  price  control  as  such.  We 
have  denounced  the  administration  of  these 
programs  and  the  arrogant  failure  of  O.  P.  A. 
to  comply  with  plain  mandates  from  the 
Congress.  We  have  denounced  the  little  com- 
munistic bureaucrats  who  are  to  be  found  in 
the  legal  bureaus  and  economic  agencies  of 
O.  P.  A.  and  who  are  more  determined  to  con- 
trol little  business  and  profits  than  they  ever 
were  to  control  prices  or  rationing. 

The  Republican  Party  need  make  no  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people  in  reference  to 
the  inconveniences  necessitated  by  such 
things  as  rationing  and  price  control.  The 
great  wave  of  resentment  that  has  arlsSii 
spontaneously  from  all  classes  of  our  people 
is  apparently  worrying  the  New  Deal.  Most 
of  the  new  blood  In  O.  P.  A.,  many  of  whom 
are  trying  to  do  a  good  Job,  are  constantly 
apologizing  for  the  action  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  office.  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  need 
to  appeal  to  the  thousands  of  small  business- 
men who  have  been  ruined  by  the  capricious 
and  unlawful  regulations  and  orders  of 
O.  P.  A.  We  do  not  have  to  appeal  to  the 
millions  of  citizens  who  have  been  shameful- 
ly mistreated  by  the  unnecessary  dictatorial 
actions  of  the  O.  P.  A.  We  do  not  have  to 
appeal  to  the  farmers,  the  stockmen  and  cat- 
tle raisers,  the  butchers  and  food  processors 
who  have  felt  the  whiplash  of  unnecessary 
New  Deal  bureaucracy.  No,  Mr.  Hannegan, 
your  attempt  at  Birmingham  and  any  other 
similar  attempts  to  smear  the  Republican 
Party  on  this  issue  is  bound  to  boomerang. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  last  part  of  the 
statement  quoted  from  the  chairman  of  the 
New  Deal  National  Committee,  where  he  says : 
"It  has  sought  to  turn  the  laborer  against 
the  farmer  and  the  farmer  against  the  city 
dweller."  Coming  from  the  chief  political 
spokesman  of  the  New  Deal,  this  statement 
is  Indeed  pitiful.    No  party  in  the  history 


of  this  Nation  has  ever  stirred  up  such  vio- 
lent hatreds  as  has  the  New  Deal.  Labor  has 
been  stirred  up  against  management.  Labor 
has  been  stirred  up  against  the  farmer.  Con- 
sumers have  been  arrayed  against  the  pro- 
ducers. I  say  to  you,  my  fellow  Americans, 
If  this  is  the  best  argument  the  new  political 
genius  of  the  New  Deal  can  muster  in  justi- 
fication of  their  miserable  failures  on  the 
domestic  front,  then  indeed  their  fourth- 
term  campaign  is  sure  to  collapse  when  the 
pitiless  spotlight  of  publicity  and  analysis  is 
turned  upon  it. 

Amazing  as  it  may  be,  these  little  bureau- 
crats that  get  control  of  a  little  agency  (and 
we  have  thousands  of  them  in  Washington 
and  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  through- 
out the  country)  are  all  jealous  of  their  own 
prerogatives.  They  want  to  build  up  as  big 
an  agency  as  they  can.  Their  pay  under 
Civil  Service  rules  depends,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  number  of  employees  under 
their  direction.  So  the  slogan  seems  to  be 
"Start  in  a  small  way  and  build  and  build, 
employ  and  employ  and  employ,  and  spend 
and  spend  and  spend."  I  say  to  you,  my  fel- 
low Americans,  that  until  we  get  a  house- 
cleaning  from  top  to  bottom,  I  see  no  relief 
in  sight. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  certainly  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  desperate  situation  that  faces 
our  Nation  in  its  fiscal  policies.  One  thing 
must  be  understood.  We  are  in  this  war  to 
the  bitter  end  and  we  must  spend  whatever 
is  necessary  to  see  It  through  to  final  victory. 
The  New  Deal  planners,  however,  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  confining  their  activities  to  the 
direction  of  the  war  effort.  The  little,  self- 
seeking  planners  that  hide  in  the  background 
have  one  scheme  after  another  designed  to 
catch  votes  through  the  expenditure  of  un- 
told billions  of  dollars  for  the  promotion  of 
new  socialistic  plans.  If  we  are  to  continue 
as  a  nation  we  must  think  courageously  and 
honestly  of  the  financial  problems  that  con- 
front us.  The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
next  flascal  year,  June  30,  1945,  according  to 
the  President's  own  budget,  will  be  at  least 
$257,000,000,000. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  the  national  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  war  effort  will  be  in  excess 
of  $300,000,000,000.  No  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  just  where  it  will  end.  Assuming 
a  national  debt  of  even  $300,000,000,000  and 
an  average  interest  rate  of  2  percent,  the 
interest  charge  and  the  personnel  charge  for 
servicing  that  debt  will  be  at  least  six  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  This  sum  must  be 
raised  in  taxes,  together  with  all  other  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  our  Civil  and  Military 
Establishment.  This  will  require  a  national 
Income  of  tremendous  proportions  in  the 
post-war  period.  To  insure  that  national 
income  will  require  that  our  factories  work 
at  full  capacity  with  full  employment.  This 
will  necessitate  a  tremendous  consumption 
of  consumers'  goods  and  durable  materials. 
It  is  expected  that  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
purchase  of  consumer  goods  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  people  of  America  will  seek  to  re- 
deem their  savings  in  the  form  of  War  bonds 
in  order  to  purchase  the  consumer  goods. 
These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Treasury  and  must  be  paid  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  when  offered  for  redemption.  Assume, 
if  you  will,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  who  wish  to  buy  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, build  homes,  etc.,  surrender  their 
bonds  for  redemption  in  order  to  obtain  the 
cash.    Where  will  the  Treasury  get  the  money? 

The  Treasury  Department  must  and  will 
redeem  these  bonds,  either  through  the  sale 
of  refunding  bonds  or  by  printing  money 
under  the  present  authority  of  law.  Either 
way  will  present  a  tremendous  problem. 
With  nearly  60  percent  of  the  deposit  liability 
of  all  the  banks  of  the  country  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  with  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment trust  funds,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, old-age   and   survivors'   Insurance,  na- 
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tional-service  insurance,  civil-service-retire- 
ment funds,  etc.,  all  invested  in  United  States 
Government  bonds,  with  the  funds  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  trust  companies  and 
excess  funds  of  municipalities  and  buildmg- 
and-loan  associations  invested  in  Government 
bonds,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  must 
never  be  any  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  these 
securities. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that  tne 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of 
the   United   States  and   everything  we   own 
and  can  produce  are  security  for  the  ultimate 
payment  of  these  bonds.    There  is  nothing 
more  behind  the  cash  that  some  people  hide 
in  their  safety-deposit  boxes  than  there  is 
behind  a  United  States  Government   bond. 
We  must  have  no  run  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  through  the  offer  of  bonds 
for  redemption.     The  large  percentage  of  pur- 
chasers of  E  bonds,  who  are  offering  them  for 
redemption   right   now   should   realize   that 
those   bonds   are   as   safe   as   is   the   United 
States  Government  itself.     I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that,  desperate  as  the  fiscal  situ- 
ation appears,  we  can  solve  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems with  sound  men  in  control  of  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Nation.    It  will  mean  hard  and 
sustained  work  and  sacrifice,  but  as  against 
repudiation   of   the    Government   faith    and 
credit  I  am  convinced  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  insist 
on  making  all  necessary  sacrifices.    I  say  to 
you    however,  that  we  will  never  solve  our 
fiscal  problems  if  the  dreamers  of  the  Hop- 
kins type  are  permitted  to  continue  to  plan 
our  future.    I  am  not  opposed,  nor  is  the 
Republican  Party  opposed,  to  social  change 
and  social  betterment.    I  want  no  return  to 
the    so-called   good    old    days   when    special 
entrenched  privilege  plundered  and  raped  the 
resources  of  our  Nation  and  used  the  people 
as  mere  pawns  in  the  development  and  ac- 
cumulation of  private  wealth.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  realize  that  if  we  are  to  work 
out  our  fiscal  salvation,  we  must  put  an  end 
to  the   continuation   of   the   expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  promotion  of  untried 
dreams  and  schemes  of  social  planners  who 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life 
and  who  apparently  give  no  thought  to  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  to  achieve  their 
ideals. 

As  Republicans,  we  want  a  government  in 
which  constitutional  processes  shall  prevail. 
We  want  a  government  where  there  shall  be 
freedom  to  work,  freedom  to  save,  freedom  to 
engage  in  business  or  agriculture  or  the 
professions,  freedom  from  the  blighting  hold 
and  influence  of  excessive  and  unnecessary 
Government  regulation  and  direction.  We 
want  a  government  in  which  the  greatest 
freedom  of  individual  action  shall  be  as- 
sured; where  the  Government  acts  as  a  stern 
ludicial  referee  or  umpire  to  see  to  it  that 
elements  of  special  privilege  are  restrained 
and  controlled. 

Yes  my  fellow  Americans,  we  are  facing 
a  desperate  situation.  Take  a  look  at  the 
lame-duck  politicians  whom  the  people  have 
repudiated  at  the  polls.  The  third-  and 
fourth-term  candidate  has  not  forgotten 
them  Most  of  them  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  great  power  and  authority  by  Execu- 
tive appointment.  Thus,  they  can  carry  on 
their  schemes  and  programs  to  control  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  America  in 
administrative  agencies  of  government  in  a 
manner  unrestrained  and  far  beyond  their 
power  to  do  as  elected  public  officials.  I 
think  it  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  system 
of  government  that  these  men,  repudiated 
at  the  polls  by  the  people,  can  be  in  such 
large  numbers  rewarded  by  Executive  ap- 
pointment to  important  positions  in  judicial 
and  administrative  departments  of  govern- 
ment, there  to  carry  on  the  same  policies 
With  increasing  effectiveness  which  the  voters 
themselves  back  home  have  renounced. 
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Let  me  hurriedly  discuss  the  results  of 
such  a  policy:  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Los  Angeles,  declaimed  on  the  dangers 
of  domestic  fascism  which  face  the  country. 
The  President,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress 
dated  September  17,  1943,  said:  "We  shall 
not  be  able  to  claim  that  we  have  gained 
total  victory  in  this  war  if  any  vestige  of 
fascism  in  any  of  its  malignant  forms  is 
permitted  to  survive  anywhere  in  the  world." 
Speaker  after  speaker,  commentator  after 
commentator,  writer  after  writer,  are  con- 
stantly alluding  to  the  presence  of  Fascist 
tendencies,  Fascist  policies,  and  Fascist  groups 
in  this  country.  I  wonder  if  the  American 
people  are  not  being  pushed  around  by  this 
barrage.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
seek  to  wipe  out  fascism.  I  want  fascism 
stamped  out  wherever  it  raises  its  ugly  head. 
However,  we  should  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  best  definition  that  I  have  been  able 


to  find  states  that  fascism  is  the  type  of 
government  in  which  a  small  group  controls 
the  military,  governmental,  economic,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  people.  Pure  fascism, 
therefore,  means  a  centralization  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  small  group  of 
men,  who  by  their  directives  and  decrees 
control  and  rule  the  lives,  liberty,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people.  It  is  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  individual  is  sub- 
servient to  the  state  and  as  such  is  willing  to 
exchange  his  liberty  and  freedom  for  a  prom- 
ise of  so-called  social  security.  I  ask  you, 
my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  light  of  these  ac- 
cepted definitions  of  the  term  "fascism," 
whether  or  not  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  true 
fascism  is  in  fact  entrenching  itself  in  the 
vitals  of  our  own  system  of  government  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  Deal.  I  am  fear- 
ful that  a  new  political  gangsterism  has  been 
developed  in  this  country  which  seeks  to  in- 
clude as  Fascists  all  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions who  dare  to  express  dissent  from  the 
existing  New  Deal  order.  Today  the  word 
"Fascist"  is  being  bandied  about  by  many 
self-styled  liberals  in  order  to  cloak  and  cover 
their  own  political  bigotry. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  word  "Red"  or  "Bolshevik"  was  used 
In  much  the  same  way.    Certain  new  politi- 
cal gangsters  who  seek  to  import  foreign  ide- 
ologies into  our  American  system  are  using 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  very  clever  tech- 
nique.   These  racketeers  are  demanding  the 
suppression  of  this  or  that  group  of  Ameri- 
cans,  because   it   is   claimed   that   they   are 
Fascists  or  that  their  principles  are  moti- 
vated by  Fascist  tendencies.     This  group  is 
constantly    engaged    in    well-organized    and 
well-financed     political     intimidation     with 
only  one  purpose  in  mind— namely,  to  keep 
the  New  Deal   in   power   and  gradually,  by 
boring  from  within,  to  establish  by  a  process 
of  gradualism,  a  planned  socialized  economy. 
I  want  to  warn  you  that  this  group  is  busy 
working  day  and  night.    They  gloss  over  the 
development   of   true   fascist   tendencies   in 
our   own  domestic  economy   and  divert  at- 
tention from  the  plain  facts  by  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  terrors  of  fascism  abroad.     I 
say  to  you  that  the  constant  grasp  for  power 
of   a   well-entrenched   small    group    of    this 
country,  the  constant  growth  of  federalized 
bureaucracy,  the  constant  demand  for  great- 
er   and    further    Federal    control— the    con- 
stant destruction   of   State   sovereignty,   to- 
gether with  the  arrogant  contempt  of  New 
Deal  radicals  for  any  semblance  of  constitu- 
tional  authority,   represent   in   my   humble 
judgment  the  purest  fascistic  threats  that 
face  the  American  people. 

Is  it  not  high  time,  therefore,  that  we  wake 
up  as  citizens  and  critically  examine  the 
Fascist  character  of  many  executive  actions. 
The  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
attempt  to  purge  from  the  Congress  any 
opposition,  the  attempt  by  Executive  order 


to  override  the  express  will  of  Congress,  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  in  defiance  of 
the  express  will  of  Congress,  the  Executive 
defiance  of  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  exclude 
subversive  individuals  from  the  Federal  pay 
roll,  all  indicate  pure  Fascist  tendencies.  It 
comes  with  poor  grace,  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  Vice  President  and  his  left  wing 
radicals  in  the  Government  to  talk  about 
fascism  when  their  very  program  indicates 
their  desire  to  establish  a  country  in  which  a 
small  group  or  one  individual  controls  the 
military,  governmental,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  people. 

Take  your  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
read  it.  Listen  to  the  complaints  that  were 
registered  then  of  the  Fascistic  acts  of  an  in- 
tolerable king.  Jefferson  listed  them  in  lan- 
guage that  should  impress  every  American 
with  the  familiarity  of  conditions  then  and 
today.  Listen  to  a  few  of  their  complaints. 
"He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries.  He 
has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  out  of  their  substance. 
He  has  rendered  the  military  independent  of 
and  superior  to  civil  power.  He  has  com- 
bined with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  Constitution  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws.  He  has  refused 
his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good." 

Today,  due  to  the  abject  surrender  of  leg- 
islative  responsibilities   by   New  Deal   Con- 
gresses, we  are  now  being  ruled  as  a  people 
from   above    by    a    multitude    of   directives 
and  regulations  issued  by  a  grasping,  giant 
bureaucracy.     This  above  all  things  is  typical 
fascism.     We  are  being  ruled  by  the  whims, 
attitudes,   and   caprices   of   mere   men   who 
owe  no   responsibility    to  an  electorate  but 
whose  orders  nevertheless  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law.    These  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies of  government  being  operated  by  mere 
human  beings  are  lustful  in  their  grasp  for 
power.    The  result  has   been  a  duplication 
and  multiplication  and  confusion  of  powers, 
all  of  which  has  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  now  at  long 
last  beginning  to  realize   what  being  ruled 
by  mere  men  instead  of  law  really  means. 
I  fully  realize  that  in  order  to  conduct  a 
successful  global  war,  great  grants  of  power 
necessary  for  quick  decision  must  be  lodged 
in  the  Executive.    The   difficulty,  however, 
arises   from   the   fact   that   this  complexity 
of  bureaucratic   control  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  America,  much  of 
it  unrelated  to  the  war  effort,  was  well  under 
way  under  the  New  Deal  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor.     Exigencies  of  war  have  only  added 
to  the  lust  and  grasp  for  more  and  more 
power.    Is  it  not  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  who  is  surrounded  by  a  small  group 
of  "inner  cabinet"  advisers,  results  In  effect 
in  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or 
a  small  group  of  men  the  power  to  control 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  fortunes  of  the  people? 
Does    this    not   present    a   situation,    Mr. 
Wallace,  which  meets  every  accepted    test 
of    fascist    government?    The    defenders    of 
this    philosophy    will    immediately    exclaim 
that  it  was  accomplished  through  the  me- 
dium of  democratic  processes   and  that  it 
is  expanded  and  continued  only  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  war.    While  I  am  not  un- 
mindful  of   the   shameful   and   abject   sur- 
render by  New  Deal  Congresses  in  the  past 
10  years,  I  am  convinced  that  the  influence 
of  Executive  pressure  manifested  through  the 
medium  of  tempting  Federal  judgeships  and 
other  juicy  jobs,  patronage,  Treasury  raids, 
useless  spending,   and  the  usual  trappings 
of  the  spoils  system,  has  done  away  with 
much  of  the  semblance  of  democratic  process 
in  the  time  before  the  war  when  these  great 
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grants  of  power  were  abjectly  transferred  to 
the  Executive. 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  sweat  and  to  serve  and  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  win  this  war  and  secure 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.  We  are  disturbed, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  this  pattern  of 
government  now  in  vogue,  most  of  It  legally 
supposed  to  be  temporary  In  character,  may 
become  a  permanent  pattern  of  government 
under  a  system  of  planned  and  controlled 
economy.  There  must  be  no  interference 
with  the  necessary  controls  and  regimenta- 
tion incident  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  effort.  It  must  be  made  clear, 
however,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  per- 
manently submit  to  the  surrender  of  our 
fundamental  rights  when  peace  and  order 
shall  have  been  restored  to  the  world.  We 
insist  that  assurances  be  given  that  the  pat- 
tern of  government  Incident  to  national 
crises  shall  not  be  insidiously  fastened  upon 
us  as  a  permanent  pattern  of  government. 
We  in  this  Nation  want  to  be  governed  by 
law  and  not  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
mere  men.  We  fully  realize  the  responsibi- 
lity of  government  in  providing  for  human 
welfare.  We  know  that  governments  are  in- 
stituted to  protect  the  people  against  special 
privileges  and  that  as  conditions  change  and 
society  becomes  more  complex,  it  becomes  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  government  through 
the  enactment  of  just  and  equitable  laws 
passed  by  the  people's  representatives,  to 
provide  for  justice  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. We  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  not  to  act  in  the  role  of  tyrant 
and  master  through  the  issuance  of  executive 
decrees  but  rather  to  provide  safeguards  for 
freedom  of  action  and  freedom  to  work  by 
assuming  the  role  of  constant  arbiter  be- 
tween human  rights  and  special  privilege. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  for  relief  from  the 
agonizing  specter  which  confronts  us?  I 
say  to  you  that  the  revitalized  Republican 
Party  offers  the  only  solution.  To  say  that 
there  is  only  1  man  to  lead  us  out  of  this 
morass  is  to  stultify  the  genius  of  135,000,000 
people.  America  has  a  host  of  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  have  ability  who  can 
be  called  to  the  public  service.  If  America 
is  to  be  saved,  if  freedom  and  liberty  under 
a  constitutional  government  is  to  survive, 
then  the  wasters  and  saboteurs  must  be 
turned  out.    This  is  your  job  and  mine. 


Radio  Ownership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1944 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal  of 
January  16,  1944: 

RADIO  OWNERSHIP 

Newspapers  are  not  to  be  denied  radio 
ownership  merely  because  they  are  news- 
papers, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  decided  after  consideration  of 
the  matter  over  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
decision  says,  however,  that  diversification 
of  control  will  be  encouraged. 

The  Commission  made  an  extended  study 
of  the  subject,  recognizing  the  problem  in- 
volved in  the  broader  field  of  the  media  of 
mass  communications  and  the  importance 
of  avoiding  monopoly  of  the  avenues  of 
communicating   fact   and    opinions   to    the 


public.  But  it  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  should  not  deny  a  license  merely  because 
the  applicant  is  engaged  or  interested  in  a 
particular  type  of  business,  but  rather  that 
licensing  of  stations  should  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  service  and 
public  interest. 

The  Commission's  decision  is  in  line  with 
various  court  decisions  which  have  held  the 
present  Communications  Act  does  not  em- 
power the  Commission  to  discriminate 
against  any  class  in  the  issuance  of  licenses. 
Its  findings  and  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
it  collected  is  being  sent  to  the  Senate  and 
House  which  have  radio  legislation  under 
consideration. 

The  decision  appears  to  take  a  sensible 
view  of  the  subject  and  the  public  interest 
considerations. 


United  States  Army  Discharge  Policy 
Must  Be  Changed — Bitterness,  Unmer- 
ited Disgrace,  Civilian  Future  Jeopar- 
dized— Result  From  Present  Stupid 
Policy — Veterans'  Publication,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Attacks  "Conditional  Dis- 
charges" and  Pleads  To  Give  Soldier 
the  Opportunity  To  State  His  Case 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  SAD0WSKI 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
urgent  that  this  Congress,  that  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
immediately  call  in  the  high-ranking  of- 
ficers of  the  Army,  and  investigate  and 
find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  stupid 
and  senseless  policy  that  is  now  being 
practiced  in  discharging  men  from  the 
armed  services.  Under  the  present 
policy  many  a  good  man  is  being  cash- 
iered out  of  the  service  just  because  a 
superior  officer  does  not  want  him 
around. 

If  the  Army  is  overloaded  with  officers 
in  certain  branches  of  the  service  and  it 
is  necessary  to  discharge  several  thou- 
sand of  them,  then  notice  and  publica- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  particularly  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  so-called  reclassified  men, 
so  that  the  stigma  of  unmerited  shame 
and  disgrace  does  not  follow  them  in 
civilian  life.  Capable  and  efficient  young 
officers  with  their  whole  life  before  them 
are  being  eased  out  of  the  armed  services 
for  any  minor  or  inconsequential  infrac- 
tion of  regulations,  without  these  officers 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
right  to  face  their  accusers.  The  accus- 
ing officers  may  hide  behind  depositions 
and  sworn  statements,  and  the  accused 
is  denied  the  right  to  examine  his  accus- 
ers on  the  charges,  which  are  oftentimes 
trivial,  if  not  entirely  false. 

Let  us  be  frank,  honest,  and  decent 
about  this  matter  of  discharges.  It 
means  everything  to  the  young  man  in 
the  service.  How  can  he  ever  explain  to 
his  family,  friends,  and  associates  that 
he  was  honorably  discharged,  and  then 


his  commission  and  uniform  taken  away 
from  him?  Especially  now,  at  a  time 
when  the  Army  has  requested  the  induc- 
tion of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers.  How 
can  a  young  officer  explain  his  return  to 
civilian  life?  To  me,  this  whole  proce- 
dure is  cruel  and  unfair.  It  will  lead  to 
a  break-down  in  morale  and  to  much  bit- 
terness and  unhappiness.  How  would 
you  feel  if  you  were  a  young  man  24  years 
of  age  and  had  enjoyed  a  splendid  record 
in  high  school,  in  college,  and  then  in 
officers'  candidate  school,  and  rose  from 
private  to  first  lieutenant,  and  if  you  had 
put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  your 
work?  Yes;  I  ask,  how  would  you  feel 
if  you  were  kicked  out  without  any  gen- 
eral explanation  to  the  public  and  were 
returned  to  civilian  life,  only  to  be  draft- 
ed again  by  your  local  draft  board  to 
reenter  the  service  as  a  private?  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee must  act  immediately  and  stop 
this  disgraceful  procedure. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
big,  bold  type  on  the  first  page  of  the 
veterans'  publication  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  February  17,  1944: 

A  technical  sergeant  out  on  the  west  coast 
has  asked  the  National  Tribune  to  "go  to  bat" 
for  the  boys  who  are  receiving  questionable 
discharges  from  the  armed  services.  He  is 
not  concerned  much  about  men  or  women 
who  have  been  discharged  dishonorably  after 
general  or  summary  courts  martial,  but  he  is, 
with  many  others,  worried  about  several  types 
of  discharges  being  handed  out  willy-nilly  by 
discharge  officers,  discharges  that  mean 
separation  from  the  Army  or  Navy  with  a 
certificate  citing  neither  honorable  nor 
dishonorable  service. 

For  many  years  the  veterans'  organizations 
have  been  confronted  with  demands  for  a 
house  cleaning  in  War  and  Navy  Department 
application  of  discharge  regulations  and  pro- 
cedure. In  the  good  old  days  before  red 
tape  was  so  popular,  a  man  was  separated 
from  his  uniform  with  a  paper  showing  his 
service  to  country  was  concluded  either 
honorably  or  dishonorably,  and  so  recorded 
on  his  certificate,  or  with  a  bobtail  that  was 
a  sort  of  a  toss  up,  meaning  that  service 
performed  was  neither  and  that  the  holder 
had  just  better  devote  his  energies  to  some 
other  field  of  endeavor. 

Nowadays,  things  are  different.  So-called 
efficiency  experts  have  wormed  into  the  serv- 
ices and  they  are  trying  to  run  them  about 
as  their  brothers  in  distress  are  gumming 
things  up  in  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment; they  are  having  less  success  because 
we  still  have  some  generals  and  admirals 
with  enough  good  old-fashioned  intestinal 
fortitude  to  cut  their  way  through  red  tape 
and  win  wars,  but  they  are  causing  trouble. 
And  we  have  with  us  a  new  brand  of  medical 
experts,  styled  psychiatrists,  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  their  profession  is  so  special  it 
takes  a  lunatic  to  appreciate  them. 

The  net  result  is  that  in  the  Army  the  three 
usual  systems  of  discharge  call  for  more  than 
a  dozen  controlling  regulations.  The  Navy's 
three  types  of  discharge  are  regulated  by  15 
definitions,  and  the  Marine  Corps'  4  kinds 
require  application  of  18  different  definitions. 
Even  though  it  appears  that  in  many  in- 
stances strictly  honorable  discharges  are  re- 
served for  old-line  regulars,  we  point  to  these 
conditions  for  the  sole  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention to  injustices  that  can  and  do  obtain 
as  a  result  of  discharges  being  handed  cut 
by  inexperienced  persons.  The  result  is  that- 
some  men  who  have  only  mildly  offended  and 
some  sick  and  disabled  men  are  being  uu- 
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LINCOLN  CALLED 
D.  C.  VOTE  FRIEND 


Representative  Kelly,  iri  ra- 
dio Talk,  Lauds  Justice 
of  Martyr.  Q/f3/so 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  return  to 
Washington  he  would  be  in  favor  of  na- 
tional representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Representative  Clyde  Kelly 
of  Pennsylvania,  declared  last  night  in 
a  radio  address  over  station  WMAL, 
during  a  program  under  auspices  of  the 
citizens'  joint  committee  on  national 
representation. 

Citing  substantial  quotations  from 
Lincoln's  speeches  and  debates,  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  that  Lincoln 
would  have  worked  to  bring  back  votes 
to  this  city,  the  speaker  said  that  Lin 
coin    was    not    in 


"Here  is  what  he  said:  'I  have  never 
had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 

"It  was  no  idle  gesture  when  on  his 
way  to  Washington  in  1861  he  stood  in 
Independence  Hall  and  declared  be 
would  sacrifice  his  life  in  support  of 
the  foundation  principle  of  that  charter 
of  human  liberty. 

"What  is  that  principle?  Listen  to 
the  bravest  challenge  ever  issued  by 
mortal  men:    'We  hold  it  a  self-evident 

rights  is  through  government  which  de- 

rives  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.' 

Citizens  Without  Vote. 

"I  am  speaking  from  the  Capital  City 
of  Washington,  the  city  hallowed  by  the 

presence  and  the  service  of  Lincoln  as 
member  of  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  here  he 
wrought  his  greatest  labors  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  Nation. 


'This  great  American  community  of 
more  than  half  a  million  citizens  has 
no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  government, 
favor    of    abolishing  i  That  self-evident  truth  of  the  Declara- 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ex-  |  tion  does  not  apply  in  the  District  of 
cept  by  vote  of  residents  here.  J  c.0l"1Pbt11a-   , Here  the  residents  are  de- 

"If  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Wash-  |  med  both  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
ington  tonight,"  said  Mr.  Kelly,  "you  i  participation  in  their  Government, 
may  be  sure  he  would  feel  sorrow  and  rnese  Americans  pay  more  in  national 
chagrin  rather  than  pride,  to  see  the  -axes  than  any  one  of  25  States,  but 
matchless  temple  erected  in  his  honor,  tney  have  no  representation  when  the 
while  the  citizens  all  around  are  dis-  taxes  are  levied  They  send  their  sons 
inherited  The  great  heart  who  said,  to  war  when  America  calls,  but  they 
•I  put  the' man  above  the  dollar,'  would  ;  "e  mute  when  war  problems  are  dis- 
also  say  'I  put  the  vote  above  the  ™ssed  and  decided.  The  percentage  of 
marble'"  illiteracy  is  less  than  in  any  one  of  25 

Mr  Kellv  was  introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  States  but  a  high  standard  of  intelli- 
Jofeph  R'sTz^o  pastor  of  New  York  fee  Joes  not  prevent .  their  disfran- 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  where  ^ement.  These  Americans  are  corn- 
Lincoln  worshiped  in  Washington.  A  ;gUed  to  give  their  power  of  attorney 
musical  urogram  including  an  ode  .l0  men  they  do  not  know,  without 
written  b?  Itev  Dr.  Gourlay.  Lincoln's  knowing  what  will  be  done,  and  power- 
castor  on  the  Lincoln  funeral  train, •  £»  to  withdraw  the  power  if  it  is 
and  one  of  Lincoln's  favorite  hymns,  dT™„..  .  .  ■  >  , 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  was  pre-  N °™sidmt  of  Washington  can  have 
sented  by  a  quartet  consisting  of  Miss  Kentfi^nt  rjS™  °,ff  A™e™anism  the 
Mildred  Creel  Arthur  C.  Gorbach,  Presenting  of  himself  as  a  candidate 
Be  nhard  G  SpilTe  and  Miss  Dorothy  g  the r  suffrage  of  his  friends  ana 
wnWr.     accompanied    by    Paul    W.  gfgbo»  ^tot™  out  an  am- 


Willauer,     accompanied     by 
Fishbaugh. 

Reverence  of  Americans. 

Representative  Kelly  spoke  as  follows: 

"Tonight  in  countless  cities  and  ham- 
less  assemblies  of  Americans  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  greatest  American  this 
Republic  has  yet  produced — Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"With  song  and  story,  drama  and 
oration,  the  illustrious  life  and  resplen- 
dent career  of  this  man  are  being  com- 
memorated. 

"He  will  be  described  as  rail  splitter, 
lawyer,  orator,  military  genius  and 
statesman.  Yet  in  each  of  these  realms 
there  were  men  of  his  own  time  who, 
judged  by  the  accepted  standards,  ex- 
celled him  in  brilliancy. 
j  "How  comes  it,  then,  that  he  is  re- 
vered and  loved  beyond  all  the  rail 
splitters  and  lawyers  and  orators  and 
generals  and  statesmen  of  his  own  and 
succeeding  times? 

"It  was  because  in  his  own  heart  was 
enshrined  the  ark  of  the  American  cov- 
enant. He  himself  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  America.  Every  fiber 
of  his  being  responded  to  the  great 
ideal  of  the  fathers  who  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  He  never  faltered  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  expressed  in  orderly  fashion 
at  the  ballot  box,  is  the  sovereign 
I  power  in  America. 


"You  remember  how  Lincoln, 


an  un- 


trained, gangly,  awkward  youth  of  23 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Leg- 
islature. He  closed  his  speech  by  say- 
ing, 'If  elected,  I  shall  be  thankful;  if 
not,  it  will  be  all  the  same.' 

"Make  no  mistake  about  that  state- 
ment. Lincoln,  of  all  men,  was  not  one 
to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  was 
successful  or  not.  He  was  a  most  ag- 
gressive candidate  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  urge  his  friends  to  suo- 
port  him.  He  meant  that  he  was 
grateful  that  humble  Abraham  Lincoln 


vith  politics  'short  and  sweet,  like  an 
old  woman's  dance,'  had  the  right  to 
become  a  candidate  for  public  office 
and  to  win  or  lose  by  the  decision  of 
A  majority  of  the  voters.  He  counted 
that  a  fundamental  right  and  also  a 
prime  privilege.  .  . 

"That  is  not  the  right  nor  the  privi- 
lege of  the  American  citizens  who  have 
their  homes  in  this  great  Washington 
community.  No  matter  how  interested 
he  may  be  in  public  affairs;  no  matter 
how  great  his  zeal  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  government,  no  resiaent  of 
Washington  can  appeal  to  his  neighbors 
for  their  suffrage  in  an  election  to  a 
public  office.  He  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  being  elected  or  defeated 
in  a  fair  fight. 

"He  is  a  disinherited  citizen,  an 
exile  from  the  commonwealth  built  on 
self -government. 

"Such  a  condition  of  affairs  did  not 
exist  in  Lincoln's  day.  Then  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  had  the  right  of 
the  ballot.  What  shafts  of  logic  Lin- 
coln would  have  leveled  against  such  a 
denial  of  his  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. Once  more  he  would  have  quoted 
that  statement  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
drafted  by  the  American  colonists: 
'The  foundation  of  all  civil  government 
is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate 
in  their  legislative  councils.'  Once  more 
he  would  have  thundered  his  own  dy- 
namic declaration,  T  say  that  no  man 
is  *ood  enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  that  other's  consent,' 

"Here  is  the  broad  sweep  of  Lincoln  s 
philosophy:  'Allow  all  the  governed  an 
equal  voice  in  the  government;  that 
and  that  only  is  self-government  I  in- 
sist that  if  there  is  anything  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  people  never  to  inrust 
to  hands  other  than  their  own  that 
thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetu- 
ity of  their  own  liberties  and  mstitu- 

10"Could  there  be  more  unusual  condi- 
tions than  thoae  presented  by  a  Civil 
War  which  threatened  the  oestruction 
of  the  Nation?  Yet  elections  were  held 
in  regular  course.  Responding  to  a 
serenade  after  the  election  of  1864, 
Lincoln  said: 

"Tt  has  long  been  a  grave  question 
■whether  anv  government,  not  too  strong 
for  the  liberies  of  its  people,  can  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence 
in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point 
the  present  Rebellion  brought  our  Gov- 
ernment td  a  severe  test,  and  a  presi- 
dential election,  occurring  in  regular 
course  duriiij  the  rebellion,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  strain.  But  the  election 
was  a  necessity.  We  cannot  have  free 
government  without  elections,  and  if 
the  rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego 
or  postpone  a  national  election  it  might 
fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered 
end  ruined  us.'  ■ 

"If  even  a  great  fratricidal  strife  was 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  deprive  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  their  right  to  choose 
representatives  by  their  own  free  will, 
shall  we  say  that  unusual  features  in 
the  relation  of  Washington  to  the  Na- 
tion demand  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
government? 

"Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
never  intended  to  deprive  the  Capital 
City  of  all  the  rights  of  popular  Gov- 
ernment. For  70  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment Of  the  scat  of  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  people  of 
the  District  exercised  the  right  of 
franchise. 

"Now,  without  disturbing  the  rela- 
tionship between  Nation  and  Capital, 
without  lessening  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  Government,  the  city  of  Wash- 
intrton  can  be  given  national  represen- 
tation. By  constitutional  procedure 
they  can  be  given  the  right  to  elect 
spokesmen  in  Congress  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  President  and 


Vice  President. 
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"Such  action  would  inflict  no  injury 
but  would  make  American  performance 
square  with  American  principle.  It 
would  bring  America  in  line  with  all 
the  other  republics  of  the  world  which 
grant  political  rights  to  their  citizens 
in  capital  cities. 

"In  the  discussion  of  this  question 
there  is  always  heard  behind-the-hand 
allusion  to  Negro  domination.  This  is 
unworthy  of  intelligent  persons.  Only 
one -fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
District  is  Negro  and  the  percentage  is 
decreasing  each  year.  To  say  that  one 
Negro  voter  can  dominate  three  whites 
is  an  insult  to  the  white  population.  To 
say  that  one  Negro  out  of  four  people 
renders  the  whole  community  unfit  for 
self-government  is  an  undeserved  insult 
to  every  Negro  citizen. 

Would  Extend  Suffrage. 

"Lincoln  said:  T  am  opposed  to 
the  limitation  or  lessening  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  I  am  in  favor 
of  its  extension  or  enlargement.  I 
want  to  lift  men  up — to  broaden  rather 
than  to  contract  their  privileges.'  Even 
in  1864,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and 
writing  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Lincoln  suggested  that  intelligent  Ne- 
groes should  have  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment. 

"That  was  a  startling  suggestion  for 
that  time  and  place.  But  the  Lincoln 
Who  declared  in  1836  for  the  vote  for 
women  would  certainly  denounce  with 
all  his  vigor  the  attempt  of  men,  a 
hundred  years  later,  to  rob  three  white 
citizens  of  the  supreme  right  of  citi- 
zenship in  order  to  keep  one  black  citi- 
zen from  having  his  fair  share  in  rep- 
resentation. 

"My  friends,  disfranchised  Washing- 
ton challenges  the  Lincoln  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  given  the  vote  into 
the  hands  of  the  women  and  it  was  a 
worthy  action.  We  have  declared  the 
American  Indians  to  be  citizens  after 
centuries  as  wards  of  the  Nation  and  it 
was  just  and  American  that  we  should 
do  so.  Aliens  who  come  here  from  other 
lands  may  in  five  years  become  voting 
members  of  the  American  community. 

"It  is  high  time  now  to  enfranchise 
the  intelligent,  cultured,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  Washington  and  who 
have  never  been  able  to  express  their 
opinion  as  to  government  in  the  only 
way  such  an  opinion  ever  really  counts 
in  America — with  the  pencil  in  the 
Voting  booth  on  the*  day  of  election. 

"If  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  Wash- 
ington tonight,  you  may  be  sure  he 
would  feel  sorrow  and  chagrin,  rather 
than  pride  to  see  the  matchless  temple 
erected  in  his  honor,  while  the  citizens 
all  around  are  disinherited.  The  Great 
Heart  who  said  'I  put  the  man  above 
the  dollar'  would  also  say  T  put  the  ' 
vote  above  the  marble.' 

"The  highest  honor  America  can  pay 
Lincoln  is  in  standing  steadfastlv  for 
his  noble  aims.  'We  must  make  this  a 
land  of  liberty  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,'  said  Lincoln.  Every  effort  in 
that  direction  would  please  him  more 
than  the  sculptured  busts  and  painted 
likenesses  which  now  adorn  the  city 
and  its  buildings. 

"We  can  best  show  our  reverence  for 
Lincoln  by  making  his  creed  our  deed, 
his  principle  our  performance,  his  faith 
our  fulfillment. 

"That  means  the  American  right  of 
representation  in  government  for  those 
who  live  in  Washington  City,  the  Amer- 
icanization of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
'Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might'  and  with  malice  toward  none  but 
charity  for  all  proceed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  purpose  which  is  truly 
Lincolnlike." 
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Kelly,   Raymond  J. 


Legion  Commander 
at  Lincoln's  Tomb 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12  (AP) 
— Raymond  J.  Kelly,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion, 
speaking  at  the  tomb  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  today,  said,  "Our  country 
and  its  people  are  today  the  hope 
of  the  civilized  world  because  of  the 
contribution  that  he  made  in  pre- 
serving the  union." 

Commander  Kelly  spoke  to  Le- 
gionnaires who  made  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  in  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery.  The  granite-spired  monu- 
ment of  the  Civil  War  President  was 
a  mecca  today  for  thousands. 

The  Legion  chief  said,  "It  is  a 
troubled  hour  in  world  history.  One 
*ia'ti"the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy to  which  we  subscribe  shall 
survive. 

"It  is  a  situation  comparable  to 
another  that  existed  when  Lincoln 
was  to  say  that  'in  times  like  the 
present  men  should  utter  nothing  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  responsible  through  time  and 
flfcernity.' " 
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Kemp  has  radical 
proposal  for  GOP 


VO  many  Democrats  and  menu 

I  ten  of  the  media  |the  terms 

I  are  not  entirely  synonymousj  the 

|  80    percent    approval    rating    of 

President  Bush  is  a  mystery. 
|  In  his  riveting  speech  to  the 
overflow  crowd  at  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.l  Republican  Clubs  last  Fri- 
day. HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp 
turned  over  the  dirt  of  daily  poli- 
tics and  uncovered  a  gem  of  philo- 
sophical truth  that  the  people  at 
large  may  have  perceived  and 
grasped  long  before  the  political 
professionals  realized  what  has 
been  happening. 

Jack  Kemp,  the  eternal  enthusl 
ast.  spoke  of  President  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  the  emancipator 
who  said  the  Republican  Party 
did  not  stand  for  the  middle  class 
of  America,  but  for  those  trying  to 
get  into  the  middle  class. 

Lincoln's  own  life,  from  his  poor 
beginnings  on  to  ultimate  tri- 
umph, was  the  metaphor  for  what 

through  free  enterprise,  free  mar- 
kets, low  taxes,  sound  money  — 
and  a  helping  hand,  said  Kemp 
"for  the  wounded  who  cannot  be 
left    behind    by    the    advancing 

Kemp  spoke  with  a  lifelong  con- 
viction that  "money  matters." 

For  Eastern  Europe,  for  Central 
America,  and  Latin  America, 
sound  money  is  a  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  the  achievement  of 
prosperity  and  growth,  he  said. 
Money  is  above  all  a  measure,  a 
unit  of  value.  "And  what  builder 
could  build  a  sound  house  using  a 
ruler  that  was  9  Inches  one  day 
and  13  inches  the  next." 

Said  Kemp:  "Sound  money  will 
make  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  prosperous."  Without 
sound  money,  a  slable  unit  of  val- 
ue, efforts  of  those  economic  sys- 
tems to  grow  and  flourish  will  fail. 

Secretary's  theme  that  a  political 
party  must  not  seek  power,  but 
seek  to  achieve  its  goals  He  spoke 
of  the  failure  of  the  19th  century 
Whig  Party  upon  its  conviction 
that  the  object  of  political  activity 
is  to  get  Into  office,  rather  than  to 
translate  Ideals  Into  action  This 
part  of  his  words  was  explosive  in 
its  implications. 

Secretary  Kemp  has  a  vision  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  force 
which,  through  free  markets,  free 
Ideas  and  low  tax  principles  will 
come  to  be  the  focus  of  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  all  those  in  pov- 
erty in  America.  The  Republican 
Party  as  Its  Ideals  were  ex- 
pounded by  Kemp,  would  be  the 
radical  party,  the  one  that  offered 
a  hope  of  a  breakout  from  the 
ghetto,  "From  Watts,  from  East 
Harlem,  from  Overtown"  (these 
are  what  he  described  as  Less  De- 
veloped Countries  within  Amcri 
ca).  Under  Kemp,  a  program  has 
been  instituted  aimed  to  expand 
radically  the  ownership  of  homes 
by  the  poor.  Private  property 
ownership  In  low  Income  homes 
would  offer  a  chance  for  a  break- 
out from  the  ghetto. 

This  Is  a  sweeping  and  radical 
—  the  Identification  of  the 


JACK  KEMP 

Spoke  of  Lincoln. 

Republican  Party  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  America's  poor.  It 
is  a  revolutionary  concept. 

In  Florida,  where  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  emerging  as  the  ma- 
jority party.  Kemp's  radical  ideas 
found  a  ready  audience. 

A  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Secretary's  Ideas  has  been  the  ex- 
plosion of  freedom  in  Eastern  Eu 
rope  and  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
"Under  Presldenl  Bush,"  he  said, 
"we  want  to  expand,  amplify  and 
export  the  Reagan  Revolution" 
not  least  to  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

Jack  Kemp  has  spent  much  of 
his  political  career  in  providing 


"Sound  money  will 
make  Eastern 
Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union 
prosperous." 


I  new  ideas  to  the  Republi 
irty.  The  Reagan  tax  cut; 
as    the    Kemp-Roth    pro 
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t  of  dependc 


growth  opportunity  for  the  ghetto 
and  a  foot  on  the  ladder  of  per 
sonal  achievement  for  Its  people 

In  constantly  evoking  the  name 
of  Lincoln.  Jack  Kemp  sought  to 
fire  his  audience  with  the  idea  of 
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from  the  slavery  of  welfarism  and 
of  handouts. 

Jack  Kemp  remains  a  source  of 
vigorous  new  Ideas  for  America 
and  for  the  Republican  Party   He 

shattering  political  concept  —  the 
redevelopment  of  the  American 
ghetto  through  freedom  and  per 
sonal  achievement. 

Speaking  of  L  neoln.  he  SHid  how 
the  Presldenl  thought  of  most 
people  as  starting  off  poor.  In- 
deed, that's  where  most  of  us 
start  But  most  of  us.  given  the 
chance,  break  out  into  our  varied 
lifetime  achievements  and  attain 
modest  or  great  wealth  and  a  full 
life. 

Jack  Kemp's  explosive  Insight 

can  transform  poverty  and  the  in 
ternal  United  Slates  "Third 
World." 
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Abraham   Lincoln. 

The  writer  declined  with  thanks  an 
invitation  to   appear  before  the   local 
Chamber  of   Commerce   on   Thursday 
evening  of  last  week  in  a  fifteen  min- 
ute talk  on  some  phases  of  the  '  Life 
and  Character  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    | 
Well   aware    of   the   fact   that    Moses 
wrote  the  whole  bibical  history  of  as- 
tronomy  in    the    sentence'    "He   made 
the  stars,     too,",     this     same  writer 
could  but  wonder  what  the  members 
of   the    Chamber   of   Commerce    could 
expect  in  the  way  of  information,  en- 
tertainment or  eulogy   on  that  great 
sad  life,  of  the  most  eminent  Ameri- 
can, in  the  short  space  of  one  quarter 
of  an  hour!       It  Would  have  been  as 
reasonable  to  request   of   some  weak 
human  being  that  he  perform  the  un- 
|  thinkable   task     of     unbuckling     the 
celestial    equator   to    allow    the    stars 
to  pour  out  into  unfathomable  space,, 
or  to  take  a  yard  stick  and  measure 
the   bounds    of    eternity!      Only    One 
other    more    exhalted    character    than 
Abraham  Lincoln  has   ever  appeared 
upon   the   scene      of   human     activity 
since  the  sun  first  loked  down  on  the 
new-made  world  in  the  "wide-revolv- 
ing shades  of  centuries  past.       It  you 
consider  this  covered  hint  at  compari- 
son be   at  all   sacriligious,  read   this 
from    Edward-  Markham,    gifted    au- 
thor of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe   :  _ 

"Men  saw  no  portent  on  that  win- 
ter night  a  hundred  years  ago.  No 
omen  flared  above  that  rail-built  ca- 
bin with  one  door,  and  wmdowless  to 
all  the  peering  stars.  They  laid  him 
in  a  hollow  log,  the  humblest  of  all 
cradles,  save  that  other  one— the 
manger  in  the  stall  at  Bethlehem. 
^ .  2  -jl,       __J  W  W—     '  f  *■  3 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  enviro- 
nment has  great  influence,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  tell  which  is,  or  would 
be  the  best  environment,  for  the  indi- 
vidual Lincoln  occupies  a  foremost 
place  among  our  great  men,  and  more 
than  once  we  have  noted  comparisons 
made  between  him  and  other  men  of 
great  intellect  and  taking  into  account 
the  differences  in  environment. 

Lincoln  had  intellectual  aspirations 
and  improved  every  opportunity  to 
satisfy  them;  but  the  opportunities 
came  so  slowly  that  he  also  had  time 
to  study  humanity  and  in  those  pio- 
neer days  circumstances  placed  him 
where  he  was  brought  in  close  touch 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  cares 
and  trials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
develope  broad  sympathies  and  char- 
ity, in  fact  all  that  is  best  in  man. 
i  During  that  enforced  effort  he  obtain- 
ed his  schooling  in  that  which  after- 
ward made  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the 
human  heart  is  very  much  the  same. 
For  a  little  while  we  may  be  satis- 
fied with  admiring  the  artistic  beauty 
of  a  fine  place,  but  by  and  by  we  want 
a  fire,  something  to  feel  as  well  as  see. 
Brilliant  rhetoric,  sparkling  wittici- 
sms, sublime  eloquence,  that  scintell- 
atesand  dazzles  as  does  an  illuminated 
icicle,  may  charm  for  a  time,  but  we 
soon  begin  to  look  for  the  soul  behind 
it.  Lincoln's  |environment  gave  him 
the  knowledge  of,  and  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  with 
humanity  Which  enabled  him  to 
warm  and  reach  the  heart  no  matter 
to  what  class  it  belonged.  ' ?&Q 
Lizzie  H.  Underbill. 


Lowell  wrote  two  eloquent  lines  of 
Lincoln  In  calling  him  "New  birth  of 
our  new  soil;  the  flrat  American." 
This  seems  a  little  obscure  at  first 
reading,  but  thinking  on  It  leads  to 
conviction  that  what  Is  meant  U>  that 
Lincoln  was  the  highest  type  of  the 
American  when  that  type  had  be- 
come fixed  after  passing  through  the 
formative  stages  following  the  Insti- 
tution of  a  free  government  In  a  now 
land.  Washington  came  earlier,  and 
though  he  won  deathless  fame  for 
both  greatness  and  goodness,  we  be- 
lieve that,  given  oholoe  between  being 
called  the  descendant  of  four  kings 
and  "the  first  American"  he  would 
have  chosen  the  latter.  This  theory 
is  more  consonant  with  his  character 
as  we  all  know  It,  and,  though  dead, 
good  taste  suggests  that  what  we 
may  easily  believe  would  be  his  wish, 
if  living,  should  be  respected.  H«s 
la,test  dinner  genealogy  la  so  long  and 
intricate  that  w©  are  satisfied  he,  as  & 
soldier,  would  outflank  It  and  make  a 
forced  march  by  a  shorter  route  di- 
rect to  Adam's  grave,  were  he  alive 
and  looking  for  his  most  remote  an- 
cestors. At  any  rate  we  hope  for  suo- 
eidenc©  of  this  rising  flood  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  spirit  of  our  greatest  days 
which  bred  "the  first  American." 


»OV.  KENDALL'S  MES- 
SAGE  ON    LINCOLN. 


In  the  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  third  of  its  existence 
•ur  nation  has  produced  many 
ffreat  men,  and  many  good  men, 
Sut  it  has  not  produced  any  great 
men  so  good  nor  any  good  men  so 
ffreat,  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
entire  life,  from  his  birth  in  a 
floorless  log  cabin  in  the  back 
woods  of  Kentucky,  until  he  as- 
cended into  the  martyrdom 
which  concluded  his  career,  is  full 
•f  inspiration  for  all  true  Ameri- 
cans. Without  the  accident  of 
established  family,  without  the 
advantage  of  influential  friends. 
he  started  at  the  bottom  of  op- 
portunity and  climbed  to  the  top 
•n  his  own  ladder.  No  man  in 
•ur  history  has  wrought  so 
mightily  for  humanity  with  so 
Ettle  consideration  for  himeslf, 
as  he.  He  was  divinely  appoint- 
ed for  the  almost  impossible  work 
ke  so  gladly  performed.  His 
memory  is  the  richest  legacy  in 
the  annals  of  our  government. 
/  J7  -        N.  E.  KENDALL. 


Lincoln's  Place  in  History. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  su 
premely  great  men  of  bis  day.  He 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  all  the  time 
and  a  thousand  yoars  from  now  hit 
fame  will  be  immensely  vaster  thar 
it  is  at  the  preesnt  time.  No  man  ir 
all  the  tide  of  time  ever  filled  a  mor« 
difficult  or  trying  place  than  he  helc 
for  lour  years,  and  the  verdict  of  his 
tory  is  that  he  measured  squarely  ur 
to  his  tremendous  responsibilities,  li 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  in  th< 
country  could  have  saved  the  day. 
/f/L 


What  a  man  this  Lincoln  was.     He   alone 


of  the  men  of  the  war  period  is  growing 
greater.  He  will  some  day  tower  over  them 
all.  He  alone  will  be  visible,  like  the  pyr- 
amids, above  the  sands  of  time.  The  war 
will  be  summed  up  in  him.  He  will  be  the 
emancipation  and  the  glory.  It  is  thirty 
years  after  his  death— and  where  is  there 
one  heart  that  cherishes  aught  of  malice 
toward  him?  He  is  the  accepted  great  man, 
leader,  captain,  hero,  demi-god  of  all  the 
people.  His  words  lire  like  those  which  are 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  'With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charily  for  all." 
The  speech  at  Gettysburg  is  the  Eepublic!s  : 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.    /?iS    Q*.?       \K 
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Lincoln's  Fame. 
Prom  the  Boston  Transcript. 
Nothing  shows  better  how  deeply  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  engraved  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  the  best 
type  of  the  New  World  race  of  freemen 
than  the  fact  that  nowadays,  when  a  man 
dies  who  was  happy  enough  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  great  martyr,  that  fact  alone  suffices 
to  spread  his  obituary  notice,  through  the 
new&DaDers,  over  the  whole  land, 
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Kennedy,    George 


By  George  Kennedy 

One  of  the  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries that  can  be  made  in  the 
Washington  area  is  to  come  upon 
a  section  close  to  the  city  that 
has  not  been  covered  w^fch  hous- 
ing projects  and  which  remains 
much  the  same  along  the  back 
roads  as  it  did  in  Lincoln's  day. 
Such  an  area  lies  directly  south 
of  the  District  in  Maryland,  the 
country  through  which  John 
Wilkes  Booth  rode  after  the  as- 
sassination. The  history  fan  who 
follows  the  flight  of  Booth  through 
■Maryland  will  be  delighted  to 
find  all  the  houses  mentioned  in 
the  account  still  standing  and 
looking  much  the  same  as  'they 
did  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

Change  is  probably  imminent 
for  the  area  because  the  new 
South  Capitol  street  bridge  makes 
it  only  a  few  minutes'  drive  from 
the  heart  of  Washington.  But 
until  change  occurs  the  motor- 
ist will  have  no  difficulty  in  let- 
ting his  imagination  go  back  86  j 
years  in  a  leisurely  drive  to  Pope's  j 
Creek,  where  Booth  crossed  thej 
Potomac  into  Virginia. 

Of  all  the  history  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  Capital,  no  story 
has  caused  such  continued  inter- 
est as  the  slaying  of  Lincoln. 
If  Americans  believed  in  ghosts, 
which  they  most  certainly  do  not, 
there  would  be  traditions  of  see- 
ing the  crippled  rider  and  his 
companion  along  the  roads  of 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Coun- 
ties. Not  a  galloping  or  canter- 
ing equestrian,  but  a  slumped  fig- 
ure sometimes  psrmitting  his 
horse  to  a  trot  but  more  often 
walking  the  animal  because  every 
step  was  a  painful  jolt  to  Booth's 
broken  leg. 

Of  late,  following  the  Booth 
flight  has  become  a  popular  pil- 
grimage on  or  about  the  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination, 
which  occurred  on  Good  Friday, 
April   14,   1865. 

.  A  police  lieutenant,  Bert  Shel- 
don, annually  guides  parties  ap- 
proaching 100  in  number  over 
the  route.  He  has  made  himself 
an  expert  on  the  subject.  An 
older  student  of  the  Booth  flight 
is  Msgr.  Edward  P.  McAdams, 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Second  and  C  streets  N.E.  He 
has  one  of  the  largest  private 
libraries  on  Booth  in  existence. 

In  order  to  have  an  appropriate 
piece  for.  Lincoln's  birthday  (to- 
day) in  this  space  the  writer 
asked  Msgr.  McAdams  to  guide 
him  over  the  route.  We  started 
about  9:30  Friday  morning  at  the 
back  door  of  Ford's  Theater,  now 
the  Lincoln  Museum,  on  the  east 
side  of  Tenth  street -N.W.,  be 
tween  E  and  F  streets. 

"Here's  where  Peanuts  held  the 
livery  stable  horse  for  Booth,"  the 
monsignor  said. 

"Perhaps  you  will  remember  a 
story  in  The  Star  only  a  few  years 
ago  about  the  death  of  a  poor 
Italian  in  a  home  for  the  aged 
here  whose  last  years  had  been 
made  miserable  by  a  rumor  that 
he  was  Peanuts,  the  man  who 
I  held  Booth's  horse.  The  old  Ital- 


ian was  a  bearded  eccentric  who 
used  to  walk  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  furtively  take  news- 
papers out  of  trash  cans  as  if  he 
were  doing  something  of  great  im- 
portance. One  day  a  corner  loiter- 
er answered  a  question  about  the 
old  man's  identity  by  saying  he 
was  Peanuts.  The  canard  was  re- 
peated. Soon  a  lot  of  people  up 
and  down  the  Avenue,  newsdealers 
and  cab  drivers  were  under  the 
impression  it  was  true.  When  it 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  old 
man,  it  made  him  furious  so  they 
used  to  tease  him  with  it.  He  was 
born  several  years  after  the  assas- 
sination and,  I  think,  in  Italy. 
The  real  Peanuts  name  was  Joseph 
Burroughs. 

"Booth  limped  out  into  the  alley, 
lame  from  the  jump  from  the 
President's  box  when  his  spur 
caught  on  the  flag  draping  it.  I 
don't  think  it  correct  to  describe 
his  condition  as  a  broken  leg.  The 
break  was  in  a  small  bone  near 
the  ankle  and  his  cavalry  boot 
probably  kept  it  in  position.  He 
mounted  and  rode  to  F  street  and 
then  turned  east.  We  don't  know 
what  street  he  used  to  get  to 
Pennsylvania  avenue." 

By  this  time  we  were  on  that 
thoroughfare  and  approaching  the 
Peace  Monument  below  the  Capi- 
tol. 

"Ycu  have  to  remember,"  said 
the  monsignor,  "that  this  area 
was  a  railroad  yard  of  the  B.  & 
O.  and  a  junk  yard.  Booth  passed 
through  this,  a  man  on  his  way  to 
work  saw  him." 

.  We  kept  on  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue up  the  hill  and  on  until  Elev- 
enth street  S.E.  where  we  turned 


to  the  right  and  continued  to  the 
Navy  Yard  bridge. 

"The  old  bridge  was  a  little  to 
the  right  and  a  low  level  timber 
and  plank  bridge  at  that  time," 
Msgr.  McAdams  said.  "It  was  here 
that  Sergt.  Silas  T.  Cobb  chal- 
lenged him  and  he  said  his  namej 
was  Booth.  You  have  to  remem- 
ber that  everything  was  relaxed 
because  the  war  was  just  over. 
Lee  had  surrendered  on  the  9th 
and  this  was  the  14th.  The  ser- 
geant let  Booth  go  through.  He 
was  alone  then.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  David  Herold,  the  19- 
year-old,  weak-witted  clerk  who 
accompanied  him,  was  the  man 
who  gave  his  name  as  'Smith'  and 
crossed  ten  minutes  later.  They 
met  on  the  road." 

We  crossed  the  bridge  and  went 
up  Nichols  avenue  and  turned  to 
the  left  on  Good  Hope  road, 
eventually  turning  to  the  right  on 
Naylor  road,  crossing  the  Military 
highway,  passing  the  Quonset  Inn 
and  turning  to  the  right  again  on 
Route  5  at  Silver  Hill. 

"You  see,"  said  Msgr.  McAdams, 
"I  knew  the  Surratt  family.  A 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Mary  Surratt 
(who  was  hanged  as  one  of  the 
conspirators)  was  a  classmate  of 
mine  at  Loyola  College  in  Balti- 
more. He  became  a  physician,  Dr. 
Reginald  Tonry.  Through  him  I 
met  his  uncle,  John  Surratt,  Mary 
Surratt's  son.  He  was  not  ap- 
prehended at  the  time  but  was 
arrested  in  Egypt  two  years  later 
and  brought  back  and  tried  m 
District  Court  before  a  civilian 
jury  who  could  not  reach  a  ver- 
dict. He  was  employed  by  the  Old 
Bay  Line  in  Baltimore  when  I 
knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  believe  he  was  in  the  conspiracy 
to  kidnap  Lincoln  but  not  to 
murder  him. 

"And  let  me  tell  you  something 


that  I  got  from  the  Surratt  family 
that  you  won't  find  in  any  of  the 
books.  Louis  Weichmann,  wno 
lived  at  the  Surratt  boarding 
house  and  was  the  chief  witness 
against  her  in  the  trial  before  the 
military   tribunal — " 

Here  I  interrupted. 

"Monsignor."  I  asked,  "is  the 
Surratt  boarding  house  still  stand- 
in-  ?" 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  "it's  on  H 
street  near  Sixth.  Five  forty-one 
was  the  number.  It's  a  Chinese 
restaurant   now." 

He  resumed  his  story: 

"One  day  in  the  Surratt  living 
room,  while  young  Weichmann  was 
helping  Annie  Surratt,  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt's daughter  and  the  mother  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Tonry  Weichmann 
tried  to  kiss  her. 

"Now  Weichmann  was  from 
Baltimore.  His  parents  were  work- 
ing class  Germans.  Mrs.  Surratt 
was  a  Jenkins,  an  old  Maryland 
family.  She  had  attended  Miss 
Martin's  finishing  school  in 
Charles  County.  Her  daughter 
knew  she  was  not  a  girl  to  be 
kissed  by  a  boarder  whom  she  con- 
sidered beneath  her.  And  she  laid 
him  out.  He  never  forgave  her. 
That's  why  he  had  it  in  for  the 
Surratts  at  the  trial.  He  later 
drank  himself  to  death,  saying 
he  was*  responsible  for  the  death 
of  an  innocent  woman." 

We  came  to  Clinton  which  was 
once  called  Surattsville. 

Except  for  the  removal  of  a 
fence,  the  Surratt  house  looked 
just  as  it  did  in  pictures  made 
of  it  80  years  ago.  It  was  a 
tavern  then.  Mrs.  Surratts'  hus- 
band died  early  in  the  Civil  War 
and  she  decided  to  run  a  Washing- 
ton boarding  house,  leaving  a 
tenant  in  charge  of  the  country 
tavern.  The  Surratts  were  South- 
ern sympathizers,  as  was  almos: 
everyone   in   Southern   Maryland. 
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and  her  son  John  was  engaged  as 
a  courier  to  the  South  through  the 
latter  years  of  the  war. 

"Weichmann  testified  that  he 
drove  Mrs.  Surratt  out  here  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  day  of 
the  assassination,  and  that  she 
carried  a  package  containing 
'glass'  which  proved  to  be  John 
Wilkes  Booth's  binoculars. 

"Booth  and  Herold  stopped  here. 
Booth  didn't  get  off  his  horse. 
Herold  went  in  and  got  the  binocu- 
lars and  two  carbines  that  had 
been  concealed  there  several  days 
before  from  the  tenant-operator, 
a  man  named  Lloyd.  He  also  got 
a  bottle  of  whisky.  Booth  drank 
on  horseback.  Lloyd  testified  later 
that  when  Herold  brought  back 
the  bottle  it  was  'pretty  nearly 
drunk.' 

We  resumed  the  drive  along 
Route  5  across  the  Piscataway  to 
T.  B.,  named  after  its  first  resi- 
dent, Thomas  Brook — not  after 
tuberculosis. 

"Here,"  said  Msgr.  McAdams, 
"Booth  turned  off  his  course.  He 
had  taken  this  back  road  instead 
of  the  road  through  Oxon  Hill 
to  avoid  the  soldiers  at  Fort 
Washington.  Here  he  had  the 
choice  of  turning  right  on  the 
Stumpy  Oak  road  and  making  his 
way  to  Port  Tobacco  or  turning 
to  the  left  on  the  Benedict  road. 
The  main  road,  Route  5  down  to 
La  Plata,  was  not  here  then.  That's 
the  trouble.  People  have  a  hard 
time  following  Booth's  route  be- 
cause they  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  roads  that 
were  not  then  in  existence.  Booth 
turned  to  the  left  because  his 
leg  was  bothering  him  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  see  Dr.  Samuel 
Mudd." 

We  drove  several  miles  on  the 
Benedict  road. 

"Turn   right   here,"   said  Msgr. 


McAdams.  "This  is  the  Dogtown 
or  Five  Points  road." 

At  the  end  of  the  road  we  came 
to  a  little   gasoline   station. 

"Read  that  sign,"  said  our  guide. 
"I  forget  what  Five  Points  is 
called  today." 

The  sign  on  the  gas  station 
read: 

"William  P.  Wade,  postmaster, 
whiskey  and  beer  off  premises 
only,  Malcolm,  Charles  County, 
Md." 

We  turned  to  the  right  and 
after  a  short  distance  the  home 
of  Dr.  Mudd  could  be  seen  across 
the  fields  and  across  another  road 
that  came  in  diagonally  on  the 
left. 

"In  1901,"  our  guide  said,  "Os- 
born  H.  Oldroyd,  a  collector  of 
Lincolniana  who  is  the  real  father 
of  the  museums  on  Tenth  street, 
walked  the  Booth  trail.  It  took 
him  11  hours  to  get  here.  Booth, 
on  horseback,  did  it  in  six.  The 
distance  is  17  miles.  Mrs.  Mudd, 
the  doctor' _s  widow,  was  living 
here  at  the  time  and  Oldroyd  had 
a  talk  with  her  which  he  included 
in  his  book.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
book. 

"The  house  is  now  occupied  by 
Joseph  Mudd,  a  grandson  of  the 
doctor.   He's  a  tobacco  farmer." 

We  drove  up  the  lane  to  the 
house.  It's  exterior  had  changed 
in  only  one  respect  from  the  pic- 
tures in  the  history  books — there 
was  a  television  antenna  on  the 
roof. 

There  was  a  dead  fox  and  a 
possum,  both  frozen  stiff,  on  the 
back  porch.  One  of  the  Mudd 
boys  had  trapped  them.  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Mudd  took  us  in  the  parlor. 

"The  couch  on  which  the  leg 
was  set  was  over  in  that  corner," 
Msgr.  McAdam  said. 

"Is  the  couch  still  in  Balti- 
more?" he  asked  Mrs.  Mudd. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Mudd,  "Mrs. 


Monroe  died.  It's  probably  in 
storage.  It's  pretty  well  worn  out 
by  this  time." 

She  was  referring  to  her  hus- 
band's aunt,  Mrs.  Nettie  Monroe, 
who  went  to  Hollywood  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  movie  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Shark  Island,"  then  sued 
the  producing  firm  for  $50,000  be- 
cause she  thought  Gloria  Stewart, 
the  actress  who  played  Dr.  Mudd's 
wife,  was  not  as  beautiful  as  her 
mother. 

Dr.  Mudd  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  as  a  conspirator  in 
the  assassination.  Booth,  who  had 
been  at  the  Mudd  place  in  the 
preceding  November  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  or  horses, 
arrived  there  at  4  a.m.  April  15. 
He  was  wearing  a  false  beard.  He 
gave  his  name  as  "Tyson."  Dr. 
Mudd  set  the  leg.  After  his  con- 
viction Dr.  Mudd  was  sent  to  a 
prison  at  .Dry  Tortugas  (Shark 
Island)  near  Key  West.  He  was 
the  hero  of  a  yellow  fever  out- 
break which  had  carried  away  the 
prison  doctor.  He  was  pardoned 
after  two  years  by  President 
Johnson. 

Msgr.  McAdams  pointed  to  a 
line  of  woods  along  low  ground 
that  ran  behind  the  Mudd  farm 

"I  want  you  to  take  note  of 
the  terrain  here  because  it's  very 
important,"  said  our  guide.  "That 
is  Zekiah  swamp  which  runs  into 
the  Wicomico. 

"Booth  and  Herold  left  here  at 
4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
15th  They  kept  off  the  roads 
but  skirted  that  swamp,  crossing 
it  a  couple  of  times. 

We  drove  south  following  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac, 
now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"Turn  in  here,"  said  Msgr.  Mc- 
Adams at  a  pasture  gate.  Theive 
were  five  mules  in  the  pasture. 
Behind  it  was  a  large  frame  house. 

"That  was  the  home  of  Col. 
Samuel  Cox,"  he  said.  It  also 
looked  just  like  the  pictures  in 
the  books. 

"Booth  and  Herold  arrived  here 
at  2  a.m.  Sunday  the  16th.  Cox 
was  a  known  Southern  sympa- 
thizer and  Booth  appealed  to  him 
for  help.  Cox  had  his  man  take 
them  to  a  spot  cleared  for  tobacco 
in  a  dense  pine  thicket.  I'll  show 
you  the  exact  spot  in  a  minute. 

"Then  Cox,  who  was  a  well-to-do 
man,  sent  for  his  foster  brother, 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  a  man  who 
never  had  any  money,  to  get  the 
fugitives   across   the   Potomac." 

We  drove  down  the  road  to- 
ward Popes  Creek  about  a  mile 
and  again  Msgr.  McAdams  ordered 
a  stop.  He  pointed  to  a  level  place 
under  a  large  tree  only  a  few  yards 
away  from  the  road  (which  was 
not  there  in -1865). 

"That,"  he  said,  "was  a  little 
clearing  for  tobacco  in  a  dense 
pine  thicket.  Booth  and  Herold 
hid  there  from  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  16th  until  Friday  night, 
the  21st.  That  was  a  dark  night 
and  Jones  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soldiers,  who  were  scour- 
ing the  neighborhood,  had  gone 
into  St.  Mary'  County  following 
a  rumor  that  the  fugitives  had 
been  seen  there. 

"He  took  them  to  his  shad  boat 
about  three  miles  away  and 
showed    them    out   into    the    Po- 


tomac.  i  win  snow  you  the  exact 
place.  You  know  the  story.  Booth 
and  Herold  rowed  all  night  and 
found  themselves  back  on  the 
Maryland  shore  several  miles 
north  of  where  they  started,  A 
diary  was  found  on  Booth's  body. 
He  said  he  was  chased  by  gun- 
boats. A  United  States  Army 
colonel  who  had  not  heard  of  th^ 
assassination  gave  them  some 
food  that  day." 

By  this  time  we  had  come  to 
Pope's  Creek  which  is  above  the 
narrow  part  of  the  river  spanned 
by  the  Morgantown  bridge. 

"On  Saturday  night  they  made 
it,"  Msgr.  McAdams  said,  "landing 
on  the  Virginia  shore  early  Sun- 
day just  below  the  bridge.  They 
had  names  of  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, some  of  whom  helped 
them,  and  some  who  did  not.  Booth 
was  placed  on  a  wagon  under 
some  cover  and  driven  by  William 
Lucas,  a  Negro,  to  Port  Conway 
on  the  Rappahannock  River.  He 
crossed  on  a  ferry  but  the  jig  was 
almost  up.  A  Confederate  soldier 
who  had  crossed  with  him,  when 
questioned  by  Union  officers,  Re- 
vealed that  the  fugitives  might  be 
found  at  the  Garrett  farm  near 
Port  Royal.  Herold  surrendered 
and  was  hanged.  The  barn  was 
fired  to  force  Booth  out.  Sergt. 
Boston  Corbett,  a  former  hat 
blocker  from  New  York,  always 
claimed  he  shot  Booth.  But  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Booth 
acted  out  the  role  he  had  chosen 
by  committing  suicide. 

"No,  there's  nothing  to  the 
story  that  Booth  escaped  and  died 
years  later  at  Enid,  Okla." 
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Mser.  McAdams  at  the  sien  pointing  to  Dr.  Mudd's  house. 
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honored   American.       I    I 
other  citizen  of  our  nation  has  won  the 
world  esteem  that  he  attai 
Who  cannot;  recall  Linco 
Gettysburg    address,    concluding      !  it 
rtment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, ai  '  ■  -  '  0]      si  ill  no 
from  the  earth  '     He  di  I  not  ray  gov- 
•  t<  <;  of,  by,  and  for  politicians,  or 
parties,  or  the  courts,  or  the  raili 
or  the  privileged,  or  the  President.   He 
bad  in  mind  people— all  the  people,  not 

•  :  e  mighty  find  wealthy  who  usu- 
ally monopolize  goods  and  services  and 
make  most  of  the  decisions. 

We  arc  subjected  to  much  propaganda 
that  tries  to  convey  the  notion  that  gov- 
ernment, ought  not  to  be  an  obedient 
servant  but  a  bullying  master.  Where 
citizens  accept  such  a  view,  what  dif- 
ference is  there  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship? 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  hum- 
ble man  who  rose  from  poverty  to  the 
Presidency,  let  us  recall  also  these 
words  of  his:  "The  Lord  must  have 
loved  the  common  people  since  He  cre- 
ated so  many  of  them." 

George  Herman 
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'The  last,  best  hope' 

CHICAGO—On  Feb.  22,  1861,  wl  I 
his  way  to  Washington  to  assu 
office  of  President  of  a  nation  on  the 
verge  of  dissokii  '    m  I  i 

■   [n    :p  nd(      >  Hall  in  Phil 
phia.  In  a  brie  sa  I:  "I  am 

filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  my- 
self standing  in  this  place,  where  were 
collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  pa- 
triotism, the  devotion  to  principle  from 
which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live." 

He  then  expressed  his  concept  of  our 
country's  mission  to  humanity  in  these 
words:  "I  have  often  inquired  of  my- 
self what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for 
all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 
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a    equal 
chance." 

country  the  : 

tact,  fi 

be  destroyed.  The  n 
in  the  world  to  hi 
only  because  it  mad 
nation  but  also  because  il  would  make 
men  free  everywhere.  It  was  what  he 
called  "the  last,  best  hope  of  earth." 
Elmer  E.  Abrahamson 

A  little  girl  never  forgot 

BLUE  ISLAND  -  The  appro 
President  Lincoln's  birthday  b  ] 
back  memories  of  a  story  told 
my  mother,  who  was  born  Anne   K.ru 
ger  in  Chicago  in  ] 

One  day  in  1860,  Anne  found  a  si 
man  with  her  father  in  his  office  wi- 
der the  family  living  quarters.  Her  fa- 
ther said,  "Come  in,  Anne,  and 
this   gentleman.   This   is   Mr.   Lincoln, 
who  is  going  to  be  our  next  Pres 
I  am  sure."   ' 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  Anne  on  h; 
ard  said,  "I  have  three  boys  at  home 
in  Springfield,  but  no  little  oro 
girl  like  you."  She  never  forgo 
words. 

Anne  was  just  10  years  eld  when  she 
and  her  father1  were  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Chicagoans  who  filed  past  the 
casket  under  the  center  dome  of  the 
Court  House  to  see  the  body  of  their 
beloved  President,  after  his  assassi- 
nation. Lucille  B.  Kent 
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I  never  have  had  more  than  three.  I  have  as  much  work  to  do 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  A  great  many  other  Sena- 
tors have  as  much. 

Now,  as  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (continuing).  That  you  give  to  each  Sen- 
ator what  he  needs 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  have  I  the  floor?  Just  a  minute. 
I  have  not  finished. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  one  moment.  Let  me  finish  this  sen- 
tence, and  I  will  be  through. 

As  to  the  proposition  to  give  each  Senator  what  clerical  service 
he  needs,  that  will  not  do,  because  a  modest  Senator  will  not 
claim  very  much  and  another  one  who  takes  himself  very  seri- 
ously and  thinks  his  work  is  very  important  may  claim  from 
five  to  six  or  seven.  If  you  say  that  you  shall  give  to  each  one 
the  clerical  assistance  he  needs,  then  immediately  arises  the 
question  who  is  to  determine  what  he  needs?  Is  he  to  do  it 
himself?  The  Senator  from  "Utah  [Mr.  Sutherland]  rather 
takes  the  position  that  he  is ;  that  in  an  assemblage  of  gentle- 
men, the  minute  a  gentleman  says,  "  I  need  four  clerks,  or  five 
clerks,  or  six  clerks,':  they  should  be  given  to  him.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  run  the  Senate  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objection  and 
move  to  strike  out  the  words  "  Committee  on  Transportation 
Routes  to  the  Seaboard  "  and  insert  "  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  McCumbee],"  so  that  the  resolution  will  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumbee] 
he  authorized  to  employ  an  additional  clerk  at  the  salary  of  $100  per 
month  for  two  months,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contigent  fund  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCUMBER.  Mr.  President,  when  I  asked  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  yield  to  me,  I  assumed  that  there 
would  be  no  discussion  whatever  of  the  resolution,  and  there- 
fore I  imposed  upon  his  generosity.  I  simply  wish  to  say  now 
that  I  will  not  ask  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  accept  an  amendment  that  is  based  upon  a  mere  caprice, 
to  meet  the  views  of  some  one,  without  reference  to  its  purpose. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  to  vote  upon  the  subject  later,  it  can  do  so. 

BIRTHDAY  OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Mr.  KERN.  Mr.  President,  on  October  1,  1902,  at  Lincoln 
City,  Inch,  there  was  dedicated  a  monument  just  then  placed  at 
the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother.  On  that  occasion  the 
governor  of  Indiana  was  present  and  10,000  people,  including 
the  school  children  and  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  for  miles 
around.  At  the  dedication  Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  de- 
livered an  oration,  a  short  one,  but  a  beautiful  piece  of  composi- 
tion, which,  I  think,  should  be  preserved  through  the  medium 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Standing  by  the  grave  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother,  Gen.  Black  said : 

A  great  throng  is  here  to-day  who  have  come  to  testify  their  affection 
for  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  who  have  singled  out  this  one  woman  for 
this  unusual  honor.  Well  might  her  simple  spirit,  if  recalled  to  this 
scene,  bid  us  leave  her  slumber  unbroken,  and  her  ashes  return  again  to 
the  urn  of  oblivion.  Well  may  all  inquire  why,  after  these  many  years, 
this  stately  concourse?  Why  the  recall  of  these  aged  companions? 
Why  this  muster  of  I  hose  hemic  veterans?  Why  these  honored  women? 
Why  should  the  great  State  itself  turn  back  through  the  loftiest  century 
of  time,  to  stand  in  the  person  of  its  governor  and  officials,  in  splendid 
ceremony  about  a  wilderness  grave?  And  with  solemn  voice  we  answer, 
"  That  justice  may  be  done  ;  that  wrong  may  be  righted  ;  that  truth, 
eternal  as  the  reign  of  God,  may  be  established."  We  come,  O  woman 
and  mother,  here  to  build  our  memorial  to  thee  !  Thine  earthly  gar- 
ments were  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  wilderness  !  Thy  feet  were  torn 
by  the  thorns  of  thy  pathway  !  Thine  eyes  were  dimmed  by  the  tears  of 
thy  travail  !  But  in  thine  arms  thou  didst  bear,  and  at  thy  bosom  thou 
didst  nourish  the  babe  of  thy  sacrifice,  the  child  of  thy  toil — him  the 
master  of  his  time — the  beloved  of  centuries  to  be — the  servant  of  jus- 
tice and  the  liberator  of  the  oppressed.  And  so,  for  thine  own  sake  and 
for  thy  child's  sake,  we  are  here  to  do  this  fitting  honor.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  this  pair,  Thomas  and  Nancy,  fled  from  the  fate  of 
slavery,  with  conscious  knowledge  of  its  baleful  power,  or  whether  their 
flight  was  simply  from  conditions  not  understood,  but  not  the  less  in- 
tolerable. But  be  that  as  it  may,  "  He  rose  and  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  and  departed  thither." 

Here  in  Indiana  they  rested.  Here  in  Indiana  she  gave  that  child, 
in  the  simple  cabin  now  gone  to  ruin,  his  first  lessons.  Here,  in  his 
father's  presence,  she  sowed  the  seeds  of  truth  and  justice,  afterwards 
to  mature  a  mighty  harvest.  Here  she  stood  and  pointed  upward,  little 
comprehending,  if  at  all,  the  future  that  awaited.  We  can  not  say 
she  did  not  see  anything  of  that  future.  What  mother  who  bends  over 
an  American  babe  was  ever  wholly  blind  to  the  possibilities?  Duller, 
indeed,  than  any  mother  must  she  have  been  not  to  have  known  that 
her  cabin-born  child  had  not  equal  advantages  with  the  child  of  the 
plantation.  Less  than  a  mother  would  she  have  been  had  she  not  re- 
belled at  the  distinction  and  sought  to  obviate  it.  But,  in  any  event, 
here  she  came,  and  having  placed  his  feet  on  freedom's  soil  she  yielded 
her  blameless  life  back  to  the  grave.  And  this  is  all  her  story — a  short 
and  simple  annal  of  the  poor. 

But  the  years  passed  on.  The  Nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
war  for  its  prolonged  existence.  At  its  head  was  the  child  of  this 
woman  and  over  against  him  the  child  of  the  plantation.     The  struggle 


was  to  decide,  as  the  chieftain  said,  whether  a  nation  dedicated  to 
liberty  could  live  or  whether  a  government  "  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  1he  people"  should  perish  from  the  earth, 
leader  equal  to  the  task?  Could  he  save  the  Nation  for  righ 
and  liberty?  Whence  was  his  training,  and  who  had  laid  the  moral 
foundations  on  which  he  should  stand  in  this  awful 
see  the  son  bowed  by  a  weight  of  cares  such  as  has  rarely  fallen  on 
human  shoulders.  He  wielded  the  power  and  enjoyed  the  affection  of  a 
great  people.  Armies  moved  at  his  command  and  navi<  obeyed  his 
orders.  Disasters,  recurring,  filled  the  earth  with  loudest  clamors 
against  him.  Calumny  belied  him  and  hate  spied  upon  his  every  act. 
But  ever,  louder  and  louder,  sounded  the  bugles  of  advancing  victory. 
In  the  midst  of  this  vast  strife,  in  the  stress  of  public  trials  ami  the 
pain  of  personal  woes,  we  hear  the  worn  and  weary  President,  matchless 
orator,  great  civic  leader,  emancipator,  patriot — he  whose  lips  spoke- 
down  rebellion  and  liberty  to  the  stars — we  hear  him  declare  :  "All  I  am 
or  may  be  I  owe  to  my  sainted  mother."  High  testimony  this,  and 
most  exalted  witness. 

And  at  last  the  great  war  drew  to  its  triumphant  close.  Its  mightiest 
actor,  too,  approached  his  end.  Behold  him  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  advisers.  He  is  telling  of  all  that  he  hopes  for  the  land  of  his 
love.  On  him,  so  speaking,  fell  the  melancholy  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  and  he  tells  of  the  dream,  which,  often  recurring,  had 
always  been  a  harbinger  of  some  great,  grave  event.  Before  victory  or 
before  disaster  had  that  dream  come  to  him — "A  shadowy  ship  bears 
me  rapidly  toward  a  shadowy  shore."  I  sometimes  fancy  that  on  the 
dark  barge  of  the  President's  dream  there  waited  for  him,  standing 
midst  the  dense  throng  of  his  dead  guards  and  statesmen  who  had 
sailed  before,  and  who  had  returned  to  meet  him,  this  woman,  this 
wilderness  queen,  this  tallest  and  stateliest  of  them  all — this  mother 
whom  to-day  we  honor.  The  world  beyond  has  its  own  mysteries.  So 
to  the  living  they  will  ever  continue.  And  so  we  leave  them — one  here 
in  Indiana,  two  in  Illinois,  in  the  grasp  of  the  Union,  their  lives  pre- 
served— we  leave  them,  son  and  father  and  mother,  in  equal  honor  and 
in  eternal  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  being  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  move,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12  o'clock 
and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
February  14,  1916,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Lincoln's  Spirit  Stressed 
In  Plea  for  WPA  Aid  Here 


e  Lives  for  All  Time,' 
Declares  Mrs.  Kerr 


By  VYLLA  POE  WILSON 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
one  of  those  leaders  whose  spirit 
ranged  far  above  the  narrow 
partisan  controversies  of  his 
times  was  affirmed  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Kerr.  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Works 
Projects  Administration,  in  a 
speech  made  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
tea  of  the  Washington  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

"It  can  be  said  of  him,  "con- 
tinued.Mrs.  Kerr,  "that  he  lived 
not  for  his  age  alone,  but  for 
all  time.  His  spirit,  sad  and 
tolerant,  humorous  and  wise,  in- 
finitely courageous  and  hopeful, 
seems  to  brood  over  our  trou- 
bled world  today." 

Mrs.  Kerr  pointed  out  that  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  since 
the  WPA  program  has  been  in 
operation,  the  grocers  and  other 
food  merchants  have  sold  about 
$9,000,000  worth  of  food  to  WPA 
workers. 

She  declared  this  estimate  is 
based  on  the  WPA  wage  figures 
and  on  studies  of  how  the  low- 
income  groups  which  include 
WPA  workers  spend  their  family 
income. 

"Thus,  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent," declared  Mrs.  Kerr,  "our 
neediest  jobless  workers  remain 
customers  of  American  industry 
and  business.  Back  in  depression 
days  it  was  not  so.  And  Ameri- 
can industry  and  business  felt 
the  lack  of  those  customers. 
When  our  jobless  workers  and 
desperate  farmers  fell  over  the 
economic  precipice,  they  dragged 
American  industry  and  business 
over  with  them." 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Kerr's 
speech  was  "The  Professional 
and  Service  Projects  of  the 
WPA." 

The  hostess  at  the  tea  was 
Miss    Margaret    Gessford. 

"To  me,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Kerr  in  concluding  her  ad- 
dress, "the  question  of  a  WPA 
job  for  an  unemployed  and 
destitute  musician,  clerk, 
teacher,  nurse  or  draftsman,  is 
more  than  a  question  of  fig- 
ures in  the  budget  of  a  fiscal 
year. 

"It  is  a  question  of  what 
kind  of  civilization  we  have, 
what  kind  of  civilization  we 
Want,  what  kind  of  civilization 
we  are  willing  to  struggle  for 
and  hand  on  to  our  children." 
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IN  PEAISE  OF  LINCOLN. 


REPUBLICANS      AT      PEORIA,      ILL. 


Kickapoo    Club    Celebrates    the    Ai 
versaty    with    a    Ilauauet — Prom 
nent       Citlscns       Of     Illinois 
Speak— Letter    of    1840. 


Special  to  The  Chicago  Keeord. 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  13.— The  Kickapoo  club, 
the  leading  republican  organization  of  cen- 
tral Illinois,  celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday  at 
the  National  hotel  to-night  with  a  hanquet. 
Covers  were  laid  for  350  guests,  and  all  were 
present  with  the  exception  of  Gov.  Tanner, 
who  is  at  Hot  Springs.  Cicero  J.  Lindley 
spoke  in  the  governor's  stead,  his  subject 
being  "Illinois,  the  State  of  Lincoln." 

The  Rev.  John  Morron,  a  personal  friend 
pf  Lincoln,  delivered  the  invocation.  Dr. 
George  Zeller,  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
for  incurable  insane,  was  the  toastmaster 
and  the  greeting  to  the  guests  was  delivered 
by  George  Breier,  the  president  of  the  club. 
Martin  B.  Madden  of  Chicago  spoke  to  the 
toast,  "The  Work  and  Destiny  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party."  He  predicted  a  continuance  in 
power  of  the  republicans  and  said  they  had 
always  been  on  the  right  side  of  every  ques- 
tion. John  S.  Stevens,  candidate  for  judge 
to  succeed  Judge  Grosscup,  spoke  of  Lincoln 
as  a  lawyer,  and  Webster  Davis,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  interior,  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  the  personality  of  Lincoln. 

Col.   Turner    Talks   of  Cuba. 

Col._Henry  L.  jrurn.er.-Of  the  1st  Illinois 
volunteer  infantry  entertained  the  audience 
with  some  personal  recollections  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Cuba,  praising  tile  efficiency  and 
bravery  of  the  Illinois  soldiers  and  especially 
the  men  in  his  command.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  an  address,  in  the  nature  of  rem- 
iniscences, by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Boal,  the  veteran 
physician  and  member  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature in  185t5.  Among  other  rare  old  papers 
he  read  a  letter  from  Lincoln,  in  which  the 
latter  'called  his  attention  to  "Shelby  M. 
Cullom,  a  rising  young  politician,  whom  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  upon,"  and  also 
the  following  letter  concerning  Lincoln's  fear 
that  he  would  be  defeated  for  congress: 

"Springfield.  111.,  Jan.  V.  1846.—  Dear  Doctor! 
Since  I  saw  yon  last  fall  I  have  often  thought  of 
writing  you,  as  it  was"  then  understood  I  would : 
but  on  reflection  I  have  always  found  that  I  bare 
nothing  new  to  tell  you.  All  has  happened  as  I 
then  told  you  1  expected  it  would— Baiter's  d°- 
clining,  Hardin  taking  the  track,  and  so  on.  If 
Hardin  and  I  stood  precisely  equal— that  is.  If 
neither  of  us  had  been  to  congress,  or  if  we  h»tii 
had— it  would  only  accord  with  what  I  have  al- 
ways dono  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  give?  way  to 
him,  and  I  expect  I  should  do  it.  That  1  can  volun- 
tarily postpone  my  pretensions  when  they  are  no 
more  than  equal  to  those  to  which  tbey  are  post- 
poned you  have  yourself  seen.  But  to  yield  to 
Hardin  under  present  circumstances  seems  to  ni« 
as  nothing  else  than  yielding  to  one  who  wou'.d 
gladly  sacrifice  me  altogether. 

Tribute    to    Hardin. 

"This  I  would  ratl.or  not  submit  to.  That 
Hardin  is  talented,  gentlemanly,  generous  and 
magnanimous  I  have  before  said  and  cannot  now 
deny.  You  know  that  my  only  argument  Is  •turn 
about  is  fair  play.'  This  he  practically  at  least 
admits.  If  I  would  not  be  tasking  you  too  much 
I  wish  you  would  write  me  telling  the  aspect  of 
things  in  your  county,  or  rather  your  district,  and 
also  send  the  names  of  some  of  your  whig  neigh- 
bors to  whom  I  might  with  propriety  write.  I'nlctM 
I  can  get  some  one  to  do  this,  Hardin  with  his  old 
franking  list  will  have  the  advantage  of  me.  My 
reliance  for  a  fair  shake  (and  1  want  nothing  more) 
In  your  county  is  Chiefly  on  you.  because  of  youc 
position  and  standing  and  because  I  am  acquainted 
with  to  few  others.  Let  this  be  strictly  conflden 
Mai,  and  any  letter  you  may  write  to  me  will  1.8 
the  same  If  you  wish.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon.    Yours  truly,  A.   LlNCOLiN." 


lidd,    T.   W.    S. 


-  t.J 
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It  is' a  pleasing  task  at  times  to  lift 
the  vail  behind  which  is  hidden  the 
years  lived  by  those  who  have  preceded 
us  in  the  journey  of  life,  that  we  may 
take  a  vetrospective  view  of  the  inci- 
dents and  events  in  which  they  figur- 
ed and  are  found  upon  the  shores  of 
memory  to  remind  one  of  the  mutabil- 
ity of  all  things  o'n  this  terrestrial 
globe,  and  in  no  country  more  marked 
than  in  our  own  now  "middle  west,'' 
and  in  no  state  in  the  union  nor  city 
in  the  state  more  prolific  of  changes 
than  our  own  Illinois  and  its  capital 
city.  Look  in  whatever  direction  we 
may  we  find  the  marks  of  changes 
quite   observable. 

With  our  minds  eye  we  have  been 
gazing  Iback  through  the  vista  of  long 
since  departed  years,  and  as  we  have 
done  so,  what  a  procession  of  interest- 
ing events  in  the  lives  of  men  and  wo- 
men, of  festive  occasions,  of  clouds  of 
sorrow  and  adversity,  of  incidents  and 
accidents,  have  passed  before  awaken- 
ed memory!  What  a  carravan  of  hu- 
man beings  have  passed  in  panoramic 
parade  riling  graveward,  westward, 
warward  and  to  parts  unknown!  What 
changes  in  houses,  in  homes,  in  hopes 
and  fears;  what  an  unwritten  historic 
page  has  been  revealed,  what  fortunes 
accumulated;  what  losses  and  crosses 
discovered  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
those  who  once  were  a  part  of  the 
great  cast  of  characters  in  the  drama 
of  life  with  Springfield  as  the  theater! 
Taking  the  block  upon  the  northwest 
corner  of  which  stands  the  postoffice, 
as  a  sample,  what  a     multiplicity     of 
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men,  women  and  events  have  con- 
tributed to  its  history  since  it  had  a 
name  and  a  place  upon  the  map  of  the 
men   town   now  city! 

Major  Elijah  lies— of  blessed  memory 
—laid  it  off  and  made  it  block  1  of  his 
addition  to  the  city.  It  had  originally 
twelve  lots,  six  of  which  fronted  u:jin 
Sixth  and  a  like  number  fronting  on 
Seventh  street,  commencing  with  No. 
1  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Monroe  and  alternating  in  num- 
bers on  the  two  streets  named  with  an 
alley  running  east  and  west  parallel 
to  and  between  lots  6  and  7  on  Sixth 
and  5  and  8  on  Seventh  streets.  The  eM» 
of  lots  1,  4  and  5  being  occupied  by  the 
home  of  John  B.  Watson  and  afterward 
the  old  American  livery  stable  facing  on 
Monroe  street  and  lots  2  and  3  were 
used  as  a  feed  lot  for  the  stables,  while 
lot  6  was  the  one  and  a  half  story  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Samuel  H.  Treat  in 
the  earlier  Cays  of  his  life  as  a  jurist 
in  the  state  courts.  The  stable  and 
residence  were  built  by  Maj.  lies  and 
rented  by  him  the  stable  to  Joseph  B. 
Pirkins,  and  the  residence  to  Judge 
Treat.  This  stalble  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  its  day,  being  built 
of  brick  front  and  sheded  on  Monroe, 
Seventh  street  and  the  alley  in  the  rear. 
The  feed  lot  was  fenced  with  the  only 
cedar  post  and  chestnut  rail  fence  in 
central   Illinois  at   that   period. 

On  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  the  south 
side  of  the  alley  was  a  large  two  story 
frame  house  built  by  Mr.  B. 
H.  Ferguson,  father  of  Capt. 
B.  H.  Ferguson.  president  of 
the  Marine  bank,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  men  in  the  early 
days  of  Springfield  in  designing  and 
building  homes  for  the  earlier  settlers. 
This  house  was  afterward  occupied  by 
Col.  Spottswood,  Ceorge  W.  Low(  '•;»• 
and  others  until  becoming  the  property 
of  Dr.  John  Todd. 

The  next  house  south  is  the  old  land 
mark  still  standing  opposite  the  Leland 
hotel,  built  by  Josiah  Francis,  ani 
the  next  house  was  a  two- 
story  frame  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Francis  and  s:tood  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Market  street,  the  "Plebeian 
Sobriquet" — as  Mr.  Fitzwoodle  would 
remark— given  to  .what  is  now  Capitol 
avenue,  because  Maj.  lies  had  set  apart 
a  couple  of  blocks  on  Tenth  street  for 
a  market  place.  Moving  eastward  to 
Seventh  street,  to  (lot  1L').  we  - 
our  minds  eye  the  old  home  of  Dr.  C. 
Perry  Slater  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Market— now  Capitol  avenue. 
Lot  8,  on  Seventh  street  corner  Of  the 
alley,  stood  the  old  John  Delaney 
a  frame  two-story  house  that  sheltered 
one  of  .the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
day.  We  have  now  located  the  occu- 
pants Of  thai  period  and  with  a  little 
Indulgence  upon  the  part  of  the  i 
we  win  endeavor  to  retrospect  over  the 
same  ground  which  we  have  mentally 
mapped  to  enable  the  reader  to  "view 
.the  land"  as  it  then  played  Its  part  in 
the  make  up  of  Springfield.  That  old 
home  of  Mr.  Watson  became 
a  part  of  the  American  liv- 
ery stable,  with  Its 
of  memory  to  the  boys  of  that  period 
and  only  a  few.  a  very  few.  of  whom 
have  lived  to  be  the  old  men  oi  the 
present,  what  a  reminder  of  interesting 
events.       The   stable   continued    in    the 
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hands  of  Joseph  B.  PlrWns„ until  the 
proprietor  was  elected  sheriff  in  18o5, 
when  Henry  P.  Cone  took  charge  of 
and  conducted  it  until  selling  out  to 
John  McGready  and  John  White  an  1 
they  in  turn  sold  to  the  Hofferkamp 
brothers,  who  continued  it  until  all  01 
the  lots  north  of  the  alley  were  sold  to 
the  United  States  and  the  time  honored 
stable  with  all  of  the  memories  of  tne 
boys  of  that  day,  Will  E.  ShUtt,  the 
Andrews  boys,  Henry  Ridgely  .Squire 
Wm  P  Grimsley,  Con  Moran,  Tom  Ir- 
win '  Phil  Latham,  Bell  Watkins,  Bar- 
ney' McGuire,  and  an  hundred  other 
™an   anrl   bovs  who  were  never  happier 


men  and  boys  who  wer 
than  when  mixing  with  the  horses 
around  these  old  stables.  that  old 
stable  and  most  of  those  familiar  faces 
have  passed  away,  gone  forever  and  in 
its  place  we  have  nothing  but  a  meas- 
lev  little  park  whereas  we  should  have 
had  a  United  States  court  house  and 
Which   any   other   city     in   the     United 

States  having— as  we  have  had — two  I 
United  States  senators  and  a  congress-  j 
man  would  have  had  several  years  ago  j 
instead  of  compelling  five  to  twenty- 
Hve  people  .to  be  crowded  into  a  space 
not  large  enough  for  a  half  dozen  to 
work  and  do  it  rightly. 

On  the  feed  lot  was  found  in  1860  the 
wigwam  of  the  republican  party  built 
to  aid  in  celebrating  the  eighth  day  of 
August,  when  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren came  flocking  to  "Lincoln's 
Home"  to  gaze  upon  the  man  whom 
the  people  of  the  republican  party  had 
selected  as  a  candidate  for  president 
o:  the  people,  whom  the  people  after- 
wards elected.  This  octagonal  building 
was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Monroe  streets,  and  was  witnessed 
by  over  100,000  people  on  the  day  they 
came  to  greet  "Honest  Old  Abe"  and 
tho  man  who  after  serving  the  people 
as  such  and  preserving  the  union  from 
a  far  less  disrupting  agency  than  that 
at  work  now  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
nation,  became  the  immortal  martyr  to 
liberty  through  a  young  Englishman's 
pistol.  This  building  was  afterward 
converted  into  a  home  for  invalid 
soldiers,  until  peace  was  declared,  when 
it  made 'room  for  the  present  . tone 
building  used  by  the  United  States  at 
present  to  illustrate  the  sardine  pack-  j 
ing  system,  or  by  the  failure  of  two  [ 
senators  and  a  congressman  to  prove  | 
that  the  government  can  bo-e  an  inch 
hole  with  a  gimlet.  There  are  many  j 
happy  memories  clustering  around  this  ! 
building  through  the  men  whp  have 
occupied  its  once  spacious  rooms  in  an 
official  relation. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  present 
building,  changes  have  been  going  en 
steadily  through  the  system  adopted  by 
Uncle  Sam  of  feeding  hungry  office 
hunters  and  paying  political  debts,  'the 
first  postmaster  to  occupy  the  postal 
department  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Crane,  who 
moved  in  from  the  present  saloon,  Sixth 
street  and  Commercial  alley,  in  Sep- 
tember, '69.  He  retained  the  office  from 
President  Grant  eight  years,  because  of 
his  chaplaincy  of  Grant's  regiment.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  D.  L.  Phill'ps, 
who  went  in  in  1877,  and  died  June  19, 
1880.  Mr.  Paul  Selby  succeeded  Phillips 
in  1S80,  and  held  the  office  Mx  years. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Clen- 
d-tiin  in  July,  1SS6,  who  was  removed 
a--  soon  as  Cleveland  ceased  to  breath  i 
presidential  air.  on  March  SI,  1890.  Hon. 
.lames  C.  Conkling  followed.  April  1, 
1890.  and  held  on  till  March  31,  1894.  R. 
M.  iRidgely  followed  him  on  April  1, 
i mm,  and  was  ousted  December  1,  1S96, 
Mr.  Cleveland  having  begged  to  differ 
with  his  party  as  to  what  it  required 
to  constitute  a  first  class  demo  -r.it. 
Hon.  Chaifles  A.  Keyes  went  in  on  De- 
cember 1  and  calmly,  peacefully  ar-d 
with  great  regularity  discharged  its 
c'uties  like  an  old  "wheel  hoss"  until 
April  1,  1897,  when  William 
Ridgejy  came  in.  and  on  June  30,  1899, 
'broke  the  record  by  being  the  first 
postmaster  ever  known   to    resign— un- 


less   compelled    to    do    so.      Lou 

Miner    succeeded      Mr.    Rldgf-Iy    and    is 

.s t i  1 1  enjoying  good   health  and  drawing 

the  salary  with  religious  regularity. 

rl  li.se  were  all  postmasters,  but  there 

A    Mur- 

the   official    balance 

to    ill   of   these   political    engines, 
or   forty-four  years   has  discharg- 

dulles  and   for  over  tliirtj 
has     been    at    his    post    in    this    building 
faithfully   discharging  his  duty   o 
ins    that      the      postmasters      discharge 
t!  eirs.     Passing  to  the  revenue  d 
u i > - 1 1 1 .    there   has    been    seven    colli 
John    T.    Harper,    Col.    .Jonathan    Mer- 
i    Lra,    Captain   Jacob    Wheeler,    Thomas 
Cooper,  Dr.   J..  S.   Wilcox,  Dr.  J.  L.  Wil- 
cox, and   Richard    Yates,   who  ha\ 
office   in   this   building,   with   three,    Ed- 
ward   L.    Baker,    Col.    Dudley     Wicker- 
sham,    and    Jesse    .Moore.    Pnited    States 
assessors,     who     have     been     there    and 
until  this  curl  in  the  political  pig's  tail 
was  cut  out.     Three  of  the  postmasters 
have  passed  over.    All     of  the  assessors 
have   done    the   same   thing,    while    but 
one   of   the   collectors— Jacob   Wheeler- 
has   gone   to   render  an   account   of   his 
stewardship.     Turner  R.  King,  appoint- 
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ed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  first  internal 
revenue  collector,  died  years  ago,  while 
the  second,  appointed  by  Andrew  John- 
son, president,  never  warmed  a  seal  in 
this  building  officially. 

Judge  Samuel  H.  Treat,  deceased,  sat 
as   judge   of   the    United    States    courts 
from   '69    to   '87,    and   Judge    W.   .1.    Allen 
from  'sT  to  the  present.    John  A 
was   tlie   first   circuit  clerk    and    G 
T.    JBowen    was   the    first    district    clerk, 
both   of   whom   died.    Mr.    Jones     being 
succeeded   by  his  son.  Jai 
and    Mr.    Bowen    by    Major   M.    in- 
verse.    Major  Bluford   Wilson   was   the 
fust    United    States    district      att 
and  Colonel   John    Logan   was   the   frst 
United    States    Marshal    to    occupy      the 
office    in    that    building.     Major    Wilson 
being  succeeded  by  J.   P.   Van   D 
he    by    Major   Connolly,    he    by    Gustave 
Von   Hoorbeke,    be    by    Major   Connolly, 
he  by  W.    E.  Shutt.  and  at   present     by 
J  O.   Humphrey.      Marshal   John    l.ogan 
was  succeeded  by  John   1..    Routt,   and 
he  by  E.  ft.  Roe.  Jacob   Wheeler.  John 
R.  Tanner.   H.   G.    Weber,   Charles     r. 
Hitch,    W.    B.    Brinton,    and   at    present 
C.  P.  Hitch,  in  the  order  named. 

We    must    not    torgf ;    our   old    friend 
Bberl 
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Old  "stand  by's"  as  janitors.  Louey 
went  to  the  building  and  was  there  un- 
til a  few  years  ago,  when  he  removed 
to  Bloomington,  while  Jake  has  for 
years  been  moving  like  clock-work  as 
a  picture  of  faithfulness.  There  are 
other  names  most  kindly  cherished. 
Captain  John  S.  Bradford,  United 
Stall's  commissioner;  Antrim  Camp- 
bell, master  in  chancery;  Major  A.  R. 
Robinson,  Douglas  Pope,  reputy  United 
States  district  clerk,  the  genial  and 
jovial  John  Craig,  of  the  weather  bu- 
reau; James  A.  Winston,  deputy  col- 
lector; Ed  Roe,  John  C.  Mathis,  W.  H. 

Dawdy,  John  F.  Armstrong,  Legh  K. 
Brainerd,  Frank  L.  Hatch  and  J.  R. 
McAnulty;  Mrs.  Bowen,  Miss  Jones, 
Ed  Watts,  "Mike"  Knopple,  Jim  Taylor, 
Brother  Hughes,  E.  G.  Crabb,  Capt. 
Sales,  "Agnes,"  and  Miss  Gerty  "Jack" 
and  "Pap,"  and  that  grand  old  Sanga- 
mon soldier,  Col.  A.  J.  Babcock.  These 
names  and  many  others  awaken  mem- 
ories from  the  event-covered  years, 
which,  like  many  of  those  we  have 
named,  have  passed  forever. 

The  house  in  which  Judge  Trt  it  re- 
sided was  moved  to  Fourth  stre  t  and 
Capitol  avenue,  after  sheltering  the 
family  of  Major  lies,  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer,  Dr.  C.  F.  Keuchler,  "Pap" 
Newmann  and  the  Snow  boys,  and  do- 
ing duty  as  a  "wet  grocery"  foi,  politi- 
cal schemers  who  had  axes  to!  grind  . 
,  during  the  days  when  special  legisla- 
tion was  not  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. \ 

The  Dr.  Todd  home  was  removed  -  ] 
North.  Sixth  street  and  Eastman  ave-v 
nue,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Mrs.  Redmond 
into  a  lovely  home.  Around  that  old  I 
house  hangs  many  deligtitful  memories.  1 
It  was  built  by  Captain  Ferguson  s 
father, occupied  by  Colonel  Spottswood  . 
the  proprietor  of  the  at  one  time  best 
hotel    in    Springfield,    located    on       the 


■  The  Old  Dr.  Todd  House,   which   stood 

on    Corner    of   Allen    and    Sixth 

street,  Opposite  Leland. 

northeast  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Third 
streets,  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Commercial  hotel;  George  Low- 

j  ery,   clerk  of   the    United    Stales   court, 

j  and  a  partner  with  John  C.  Lamb  in 
the    Aetna     foundry   and   a    mercantile 

|  establishment  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  Dr.  Todd,  his  wife  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Grimsley,  mother  Of 
John  and  Will  Grimsley.  resided  there 
until  after  the  death  of   the  venerable 

j  old  doctor  and  his  most  estimable  com- 
panion. Many  a  time  and  oft  hai 
gazed  upon  the  venerable  old  man.  as 
he  sat  on  the  porch  with  John  or  Will 
talking  to  him;  resting  his  stalwart 
frame  in  quiet  repose,  while  his  life's 
sou  was  slowly  hiding  behind  the  gol- 
den fringed  clouds  of  a  loi 
ful  life. 


"Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly-  sense,   and  <-nergy  of  mind. 
Virtuous  and  wise  he  was,   but  i 

vere; 
He  still  remembered  that  he  was  once 

young; 
His    easy    presence    check'd    no    d 

joy. 
Him  even  the  dissolute  admir'd;  for  he 
A   graceful    looseness   when    he    pleas'd 

put  on, 
And  laughing  could  instruct." 

Since  that  period   this  lot   has  under- 
gone many  changes.    In   l>72  it   v 
cupied  by  tin-  republican   wigwam,  then 
converted   into  a  stable   for  P.    D.  John- 
son,   then   as    wagon    and    • 
by   the    McDonald    Brnthiv 
fixed  up  for  a   livery   stable 
kamp  Brothers.     Then  it  went   into  the 
hands   of   Mr.    Cloyd,    a    brother-in-law 
of    Congressman    Caldwell,    thence       to 
Sant  Little,   and  finally   back  to  a  car- 
riage shop. 

'Die  old  home  built    by    Josiah  Fran- 
cis,   father  of  Lucius   ('.   and   Jam 
of  German    Prairie,    is  still   standi 
front  of   the   Leland.       It   h: 

th r    of   many      changes     since.        Jt 

was  the  residence  of  Col.  Johnson.  Dr.  | 
Lathrop,     Dr.     Long,     Mrs.     Hen 
Ullrich  and  quite  recently  the  office  of 
Dr.   Ppwler.      Sallie  Bird  used  the  office 
on   south    side   of   it    and     removed      by 
Thomas    Brady    when    he      erected      the 
three-story      brick      where     Scholes      & 
Rachford   are     in   business  and     where 
Thomas    Parkin,      of    the     Journal,     is 
domiciled.      Sallie  used  it  as  a  laundry, 
from  "whence   has   come    many    a 
shirt  to  lend  respectability  to  dila] 
ed   humanity.       It    was    in      this    house 
that   Dr.   T.   W.   Dresser   was   fortunate 
enough    to   secure    the   hand   and    heart 
of    Miss    Doremus,    now    Mis.     Dress,  r. 
From  thence  to  the  corner  was  the 
dence  of  Charles  B.  Francis.       It  after- 
ward   became   the    property    of   CI 
Gardner,    an    eccentric    old      gentleman 
with  a  plethoric  purse  and  a  ke,  n 
for  hewing  notes   for   hard-up   farmers 
and        who        knew  better         how 

close         to         cut         without         killing 
the       tree         than       any         "cent-pev- 
cent"   money  lover  of  that   period— and 
there  were  several  of  them — but  he  al- 
ways did  it   with  a   bland   smile   and   a 
grin   of  good   nature.       After   his   death 
.the    house    was      purchased    by      young 
Mr.  Spear  and  moved    to   West    Adams 
street   and   burned   with    the   paper   mill. 
Spears    subdivided    the    lot    and      Thos. 
Brady    built    on    the      three      lacing    on 
Sixth  street  where  "Joe,"   the  "Chicago 
Grocery    Co.,"    the    baker    of    thos 
lightful  rolls,   ami   the   tailor   and    work- 
ing jeweler   are   found,    while   Dr.    Krel- 
der's  flats  and  Green's  hair  foundry  are 
found   on   your   way    to    the   Firs;     I 
byterian    church.       The   Third    I': 
terian    church    bought    the    Dr.      Slater 
lots  and  the  old  house  was  moved  aaat 
of    Dr.    Vincent's    home    and    since 
has  had   to  move  to   make  room   for  the 
Wiggins  Hats.      After  the  Third  church 
was  completed     and    the     eon*  regatienji 
finding  they  had  bit  oW  moi 
could   chew,    they     sold      to    the 
Presbyterians,    who   worshiped   in   "Mil- 
ler's    church,"    as    it      has 
called,  corner  of  Third  and  Washington 
streets.       The  Delan> 

was  sold  to  the  firm  of  Little  &  Co..  .Mid 
one  of  tile  most  complete  livery  stables 
ever  before  built  graced  the  lei  until 
a  small  but  devilish  boy  threw  a  cigar- 
ette into  the  mouth  of  the  hay-shoote, 
when  several  thousands  of  dollars  \nd 
a  line  business  were  shot  up  in  flames. 
Looking  backward  through  the  period 
ia  which  these  changes  have  been  go- 
ii  g  en  unt'l  scarcely  a  vestage  of  the 
eld  original  is  left  to  mark  the  ola.?e 
once  occupied  by  th-'ni.  we  find  sjn'.ft 
of  tkise  old  residences  hav<  I  '  \i  re- 
run .  d  to  other  parts  of  th<  city  and 
■  hanged  so  much  throunA 
the  art  of  the  architect  that  their  best 
11  lends   would  scarcely  know   them. 
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ITcw  musical  the  air  becomes  with 
sounds  when  recalling  some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  social  life  when  the  old  Todd 
mansion  was  alive  with  many  of  the 
handsomest  and  lovely  conversational- 
ists; the  elegant  and  graceful  in  dance, 
at  the  table,  in  the  domestic  circle  en- 
tertaining as  they  were  in  the  good  old 
days,  called  to  mind  while  running 
back  in  memory  to  repaint  the  past! 
The  parlors  of  Dr.  John  Todd  were 
among  the  clearing  houses  for  social 
assemblages  of  ladies  who  have  left 
their  impress  upon  the  present  by  both 
precept  and  example.  •  They  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  in- 
herited the  graces  of  character  from 
the  mothers,  and  the  high  sense  of  hon- 
or from   the  fathers   of  that   period. 

While  it  is  true  that  nearly  all  of 
the  faces  and  forms  of  those  who  lived 
in  that  period  have  passed  to  the  great 
beyond;  have  been  touched  by  the  fin- 
ger of  death,   and  are  no   more,    they 

still     live     in     sweetest     memory, 
around  their  names  are  woven  wreath 
of    immortelles    fragrant      flowers    and 
loveliest    foliage,      while      virtues      are  ■ 
graven     upon     marble     and   the     heart' 
tablets   of   fond   recollection    have    kept  i 
them   alive  for   the   emulation   of   those 
left  to  cheJrish  their  memories  and  keep 
green    theV.  resting  place   in   the   silent! 
city    oX^the   ttVad.     How    the   names   of 
that  ray,  and -those  of  their  rieigh'b'OjLSi 
and   friends  of  the  long  since  dep-irivd, 
like  the  old  land   marks,    will   loom   up  j 
in  the  minds  and  memories  of  those  fa-  | 
miiiar   with   the   names   and   landmarks 
of  a  half  century  ago!     The  old   -andle 
of  that  period  has  melted  away  asfore 
the  glare  of  the  gas  and  electric  light; 
the     old     open      fire     place     has   been 
usurped   by   the   gas   range   and    candle 
light  16  to  1  wore  powerful  illumes  the 
windows  in  the  homes  wherein  the  girls 
used  to  place  the  old  candle  when  th.'y 
wanted    their      lovers    to    call!      Noble 
men,    lovely   women,    what   magnificent 
1  examples    to   thy   loved    ones!      God    be 
praised  for  such  an  ancestry. 

T.    W.    S.   KIDD. 

LINCOLN  BOUGHT  THIS  PISTOL 


Presented   It   ns    a    Memento  to  a  New 
York  State   Soldier. 

A.  S.  Thompson,  manager  of  the  sporting- 
goods  department  of  A.  M.  Rothschild  &  Co., 
'  has  in  his  possession  a  revolver  which  James 
L.  Clark  of  1019  Third  avenue,  New  York, 
states  under  oath  was  presented  to  him  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  April,  1864,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the   civil  war. 

The  pistol  is  of  the  Derringer  type  and  was 
made  by  Remington  &  Sons  of  Ilion,  N. 
Y.,  in  1860.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
smallest  firearms  made  in  those  days,  being 
only  four  and  three-quarters  inches  long,  in- 
cluding stock  and  barrel.  Despite  its  age,  it 
has  many  up-to-date  adjustments,  such  as 
double  action   and   being  hammerless. 

The  barrels  are  three  inches  long  and  five 
in  number.  The  cartridges  are  discharged 
by  a  firing  pin  in  the  rear,  which  revolves, 
striking  each  in  rotation.  The  cartridges 
used  are  of  the  rim-fire  pattern.  The  breecb 
is  opened  by  releasing  a  bolt,  the  catch  of 
which  is  just  forward  of  the  trigger.  To  do 
this  the  trigger  is  pulled  back  far  enough  to 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  adjusted.      The  cartridges 

after  being  discharged  are  ejected  by  a  small 
piece  of  steel,  which  serves  as  a  ramrod. 
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The  Grand  Union  Mass  Meeting. 

Speeches  of  Judge  Kilgore,  of  Ind. 
and  Gov.  Randall,  of  Wis. 

The  Union  mass  meeting  announced  for  yes- 
torday  as3einble<l  in  tbe  Qourt-'bouse  Squar 
and  was  addressed  by  Judge  Kilgor*.  of  this 
Statej  and  Governor  Randal),  cf  Wisconsin. 
Osving  to  the  fact  that  tho  Slate  Fair  is  in 
progress,  not  so  largo  a  crowd  was  present  a2 
had  been  anticipated,  and  yesterday  being  the 
only  p!ea3ant  day  we  havo  had  siueo  the  Fair 
opened,  people  generally  seemed  determined  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  while  it  hstad.  Those 
present,  however,  were  enthusiastic,  and 
evinced  a  most  determined  spirit.  The  speak- 
ing was  preceded  by  mo3t  excellent  music  by 
two  bands  in  attendance,  when  Colonel  Blak<e 
introduced  Judge  Kilgore  to  the  audience. 

JCDGB  KILOOEC'S  EPBEOH. 

Judge  Kilgore  said  he  had  been  a  politician 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  still  a  politician;  but 
he  believed,  as  did  tho  lamented  Douglas,  that 
in  such  times  as  these,  there  were  but  two  par 
ties — patriots  and  traitors.  Such  is  the  feeling 
of  every  true  American  citizsn.  He  did  not 
appear  to-day  as  a  partisan,  and  advised  all  his 
friends  to  lay  aside  all  party  predelie'tions.  Our 
country  is  involved  in  a  great  struggle  for  very 
existence,  and  there  aie  men  in  our  midst  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  tho  enemies  of  our 
Government.  They  object  to  the  arming  ot 
negrots  and  making  soldiers  of  them;  to  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  prcderty  of  rebelr,  and  to  all  mea- 
sures adopted  to  aid  in  restoring  tbe  Union  and 
the  suppression  of  tho  rebellion.  They  say  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  a  tyrant — that  he  disregards  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that 
he  arbitrarily  arrests  free  American  citizens! 
Men  have  been  arrested — and  for  what  ?  For 
open  treason.  Under  any  other  Government 
in  God's  world,  they  would  not  only  have  been 
arrested,  but  hung.  Mr.  Lincoln  fs  charged 
with  th 3  arrest  of  Yallandigham.  Major  Gen. 
Burnside,  the  Democratic  commander  of  the 
district,  arrested  and  tried  him  and  punished 
him  for  treason  to  bis  country.  You  have  some 
of  ycur  own  citizens  on  trial  ou  the  same 
charge,  but  he  would  not  say  one-  word  to  pre- 
judice the  action  of  the  Commission  before 
whom  they  were  being  tmd.  Tho  Chicago 
Convention  said  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
four  years,  and  nothing  had  teen  gained — now 
let  us  try  a  little  peace.  Havo  tho  rebels  pro- 
posed peace?  They  Bay  they  will  consent  to 
nothiug  short  of  absolute  independence;  and 
shall  we  basely  surrondt.ri  Tho  tpeakor  re- 
viewed General  McClellau's  course  while  Com- 
mander-iu-Chief  of  the  araiy  of  the  United 
States,  and  showed  conclusively  his  lack 
cf  ability  and  energy  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign to  a  successful  issuo.  Genual  ■ 
McGlellan  did  not  then  see  things  as  they 
were,  and  does  not  now  see  things  a3  tbey  are. 
Jadge  Kilgore  gave  duo  attention  to  the  trea- 
sonable Order  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  action 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  and  the  efforts  ot  tbe 


so-called  Democratic  parly  to  bring  about  an 
armistice  tod  a  dishonorable  peace.  Two  con- 
ventions are  aowbeingheld— oneat  Richnjoi  a, 
presided  over  by  General  Grant,  and  (meat 
Atlanta,  presided  over  by  General  Sherman. 
These  conventions  would  bring  abo 
sooner  iLan  tho  Peace  Democracy  ecu  Id  bj 
their  armistice  and  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
1  speaker  concluded  by  recommending  tbe 
friends  of  th9  Union  to  press  on  in  tho  good 
work,  and  to  elect  the  Union  tickets  in  the  ap- 
proaching elections. 

BPESCII   OF   Q0VEUNOB   KANDALfc, 

Governor  Randall  of  Wisconsin,  was  loudly 
called  for,  and  appeared  upon  the  stand.    The 

j  Governor  made  one  of  the  best  speecheB(,we 
have  listened  to  for  manj  daj  8.  ilia  blows  fell 
heavy  and  hit  tbe  center.  He  stated  clearly 
the  difference  between  our  present  Ooii  Litutibn 
and  the  oil  artielen  of  Confederation,  wh.-b 
were  found  to  be  uusuitod  to  ;he  future- of  a 
country  which  the  far-aeeing  pUribts  of  that 
day  saw  was  destined  to  win  tho  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  showed 
the  absurdity  oi  the  claim  set  up,  that  any 
State  could  at  her  own  pleasure  dissolve  the 
Union  framed  by  the  Constitution.  A  strange 
and  unaccountable  rebellion  had  sought  the 
destruction  of  the   Union,  and  the  Administra- 

I  tion  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  integrity 
and  transmit  i* inviolate  to  posterity.  We  re- 
gret that  we  are  not  able  to  follow  Governor 
Randall  throughout  Lis  able  di  sCpurse,  and  lay 
before  our  readers  the  words  of  reason,  justice 
and  encouragement  spoken  by  him.  .  The  most 
marked  attention  wes  observable  in  the  au- 
dience, and  the  speaker  was  often  interrupted 
by  tremendous  applause.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Governor  Randall's  speech  tho  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  Tabernacle  at  7X  o'clock, 
to  listen  to  a  speech  by  General  John  A.  Log&D, 
of  Illinois. 

gen.  logan's  speech, 
Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  mae3  moe'tiag 
assembled  in  the  Tabernacle  last  night,  and  was 
addressed  by  Major  General  John  A.  Logan. 
General  Logan's  speech  was  a  most  powerful 
effort,  and  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
immense  throng.  Every  nook  and  corner  o' 
the  Tabernacle  was  filled,  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple went  away  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Wo 
regret  that  we  c%n not  make  further  allu=ion  to 
the  able  speech  of  this  gallant  officer. 


General  Logan  at  the  Tabernacle  Last 

Mgra. 

If  any  man  doubted  the  earnest  eu 
of  the  loyal   people   of  Central    Indiana,    bis 
doubts  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the  scene 
witnessed  at  the  Wbtrnacle  last  night.    Tbe 
immense  structure  was  filled  lo  overflowing, 
while  hundreds  remained  outside,   i 
gain  admittance.     The  great  feature 
evening  wa3  the  speech  cf  Genera!  John  A 
Lo^an,  who  is  fresh  from  ihe  glorious 
of  the  army  of  General  Sherin m,  in  wl 
ceraes  the  orator  has  borne  a  distinguished  pari 
As  an  old  Democrat,  an  able  politician,  and  lae 
ai dent  friend  of  Judge  Douglas,  Genets 
occupied  a  commanding  position  in  1860,  and 
his  splendid  services  in  the  army  have  given 
him  a  national  reputation.    His  .speech  was  a 
masterly  appeal  in  behilf  of  the  Union,  and  the 
gallant  army  with  which  he  has  been  eo  long 
associated,  and  his  dissection  of  tbe  p  i 
surrender  platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
was  enough   to  satisfy  any  man  who  is  not  a 
sympathizer  with  Jtff.  Davis,   that  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  country  imj  er 
the  defeat  of  the  Chicago  candidi 

Tho  glowing  eulogy  pronounced  on 
nor  Morton  by  the  tloqurnt  speakt, 
cheers  from  hi3  audience  that  pfoved  the  d  e^ 
hold  the  Governor  ha3  upon  the  loveafldad 
miration  of  the  people,  and  was  en  earnrst  of 
the  fervor  with  which  they  will  rally  to  his 
support  on  election  day. 

General  Logan  spoko  cfthe  untiring  labors 
of  Governor  Morton  in  bthalt  of  the  sol  . 
our  State,  ag  he  had  witnessed  them  in 
and  field,  of  his  devotion  to  the   Union        -  - 
the  flag  the  soldiers  love,  and  remarked 
did  not  know  who  was  running  again 
nor  did  he  care,  for  there  was  no  ma  a 
who  ought  to  bo  elected  over  him. 

The  General  closed  wilh  a  thrilling  and  im- 
passioned appeal  to  tho  audience,  to  stand  i-:t 
to  the  Union  and  to  the  President,  until 
armed  rebel  should  ezpir  ,  and  \  esse  should  be 
restored  by  the  overthrow  of  the  treason  which 
bad  causelessly  raised  its  arm  against  the  Ni- 
tion;  and  the  peals  of  cheers  which  folio 
paroration,  proved  that  the  thousands  who  list- 
ened to  his  words  will  heed  his  admonition. 
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Kilmer,  Joyce 
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The  Birtbdav  of  Lincoln 

"Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me,  but  only 
God  can  make  a  tree"  wrote  Joyce  Kilmer,  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  tender  poems  ever  penned. 
But  Joyce  Kilmer  never  added  a  leaf  to  a  single 
tree  nor  extended  a  root  tendril.  These  few  lines 
are  merely  to  remark  that  this, is  an  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  memory 
of  that  man  grows  yearly  not  because  of  what  is 
written  about  him,  but  through  the  unstatable 
principle  of  growth.  The  mystery  of  the  growth 
of  a  tree  is  never  statable.  The  mystery  of  the 
growth  of  appreciation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
similar. 
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Kindleberger,  Jacob 


CHEER  UP 

— Those  of  us  who  might  be  prone  to  be  somewhat 
discouraged  can  take  some  consolation  and  new 
hop©  by  reading  of  the  failures  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  one  of  America's  greatest  men — Abraham, 
Lincoln — as  told  in  the  "Building  Material  Mer- 
chant-**- 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran 
for  the  legislature  in  Illinois,  and  was  badly 
swamped. 

He  next  entered  business,  failed,  and  spent  sev- 
enteen years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of  a 
worthless  partner. 

He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  women,  to  whom 
he  became  engaged — then  she  died. 

Later  he  married  a  woman  who  was  a  constant 
burden  to  him. 

Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for  congress  and 
was  badly  defeated. 

He  then  tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  U*  S. 
land  office,  but  failed. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
was  badly  defeated. 

In  1856  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice-pres- 
idency and  was  again  defeated. 

In  1858,  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas. 

One  failure  after  another — bad  failures — great 
setbacks.  In  the  face  of  all  this  he  eventually  be- 
came one  of  the  country's  greatest  men,  if  not  the 
greatest. 

When  you  think  of  a  series  of  setbacks  like  this, 
doesn't  it  make  you  feel  small  to  become  discour- 
aged just  because  you  think  you  are  having  a  hard 
time  in  life?  ;  __^ • — '■ ~^_ 
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Partially  Blind  Emigrant 
Heads  $9,000,000  Business 


ADDRESSES  RETAILERS 


JACOB  KINDLEBERGER. 


Advises    Reading    Biographies. 

"So  I  went  back  to  selling  paper. 
My  territory  was  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  I  learned  the 
business,  formed  acquaintances  all 
over  North  America,  and  finally 
decided  to  start  a  paper  mill.  With 
several  other  men  I  organized  the 
Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Co.  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  of 
which   I  contributed    $300." 

Today  Klndelberger's  company  is 
capitalized  at  $500,000  and  has 
nearly  twice  that  in  assets.  He  is 
the  largest  individual  ntockholder. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  young  men 
to    read    biography,"    he    repeated. 
"If  they  would  do  that  at  night  it 
would  do  them  more  good  than  fi 
years  of  going  to  movies." 

Asked  if  he  intended  to  contimi 
in  the  paper  business,  Kindelberge 
peered  shrewdly  through  thlc] 
lenses,  smiled  and  inquried,  "Woul 
a  mother  give  up  her  child.?" 

wr  Tor"  disp 


Jacob  Kindleberger,  Presi- 
dent of  Michigan  Paper 
Company,  Was  Janitor- 
Student  of  High  School 

Although  the  attentiveness  of 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Retailers'  Association 
indicated  that  they  realized  the 
gray-clad,  tray-haired  executive 
who  addressed  them  yesterday  on 
"Spirit  in  Business"  talked  more 
convincingly  than  the  ordinary  "in- 
spirational" speaker,  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  true  source  of  his  au- 
thority. Jacob  Kindleberger,  54- 
year-old  president  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable  Parchment  Co.. 
did  not  tell  them  of  the  struggle 
by  which  a  partially  blind  emigrant 
boy  from  Alsace-Lorraine  became 
head  of  a  corporation  which  does 
an  annual  business  of  $9,000,000. 

After  the  meeting  Kindleberger 
related  his  experiences  to  a  re- 
porter. 

"My  parents,  uneducated  Ger- 
mans, brought  me  to  this  country 
when  I  was  5  years  old,"  he  be- 
gan. "Handicapped  by  defective 
eyesight  I  was  unable  to  enter 
school  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. "When  I  was  10,  I  got  a  job 
sorting  rags  in  a  paper  mill  in 
Ohio,  where  my  family  had  settled. 
I  cut  buttons  off  breeches,  plucked 
bones  out  of  corsets,  and  generally 
prepared  old  rags  for  their  debut 
as  writing  paper.  Twenty-five  cents 
an  hour  was  discouraging  pa}-. 
Learned  Much   From   Bibk-. 

'.'Then  when  I  was  about  15.  I 
got  a  pair  of  glasses  and  really 
saw  the  world  for  the  first  time. 
Friends  taught  me  to  read  and 
write,  and  when  I  became  fairly 
accomplished  someone  lent  me  t 
life   of  Atosaham  Lincoln. 

"I  realized  lllUil  lliul,  as  Epic- 
tetus  said,  'Difficulties  are  things 
that  show  what  men  are.'  I  read 
biographies  of  other  great  men.  I 
read    the    Old    Testament    through 


and  through,  learned  of  coura^.: 
from  Daniel,  of  wisdom  lrom 
Moses,   of   patience   from  Job. 

"But  I  wanted  to  go  to  school 
like  other  boys.  So  I  got  a  .vb 
as  j;mitor  in  a  high  school  und 
alternately  wielded  the  broom  and 
tho  pencil.  When  I  finished  high 
school  I  worked  my  way  through 
Ohio  Weslyan  University  by  sell- 
ing papers.  I  started  college  with 
$56  and  left  with  |S50. 

"After  I  left  school  I  sold  Steam 
cookers  from  door  to  door.  One 
day  the  head  of  a  paper  mill 
stumbled  over  some  of  my  cookers 
on  a  railroad  platform.  'What  are 
those  things?'  he  asked  exasper- 
atedly.  Someone  said  they  were 
Kindleberger's      cookers.  'Send 

this  man  Kindelberger  around,'  he 
advised.  'Anyone  who  can  sell 
those  things  can  sell   parcr. 
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,  Ili'MANS,  NOT  SUPERMEN 

When  we  think  of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  let  us  consider  them  not  as  super- 
men, but  as  hunums.  For,  after  all,  they  were  men,  with  weaknesses  of  men,  hut  with 
more  strength  than  most  of  us. 

The  schoolbooks  (and  most  of  their  biographers)  paint  us  portraits  of  a  Washing- 
ton and  a  Lincoln  that  never  existed.  The  Lincoln  we  know  is  more  real  than  the 
popular  conception  of  Washington,  but  even  the  Lincoln  of  our  time  Is  different  In 
many  vital  respects  from   the  Lincoln  who  lived. 

A  recent  motion  picture  "life"  of  Lincoln  has,  perhaps,  helped  dissipate  some  of 
the  misconceptions  surrounding  Lincoln.  It  shows  him.  first  as  a  raw,  gangling  coun- 
try youth,  no  more  heroic  in  aspect  than  millions  of  other  farm  lads  living  then,  and 
now.  Later  he  is  seen  entertaining  his  cabinet  with  funny  stories  from  one  of  Artemus 
Ward's  books,  when  vital  questions  were  waiting  to  be  settled. 

Washington,  it  Is  known,  drank,  played  cards  and  loved  dancing;  was,  in  fact,  a 
gentleman.  He  would  have  laughed  at  the  Idea  of  a  whole  people  believing  that  he 
never  told  a  lie. 

These  men  were  great,  but  they  were  also  human;  and  it  adds,  rather  than  de- 
tracts, from  their  fame  if  we  consider  them  as  men  like  us  who  did  great  things,  rather 
than  supermen  who  had   powers  far  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  man. 


This  tendency  to  think  of  great  men  as  supermen   is  as  old  as 
his  ignorance  of  his  own  ipowers. 


It    admits   of 


At  this  time,  when  Washington  is  often  quoted  in  arguments  against  foreign  alli- 
ances, it  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  said: 

"Suplneness  and  a  disposition  to  flatter  ourselves  seem  to  make  parts  of  our  na- 
tional character." 

"I  cannot  recommend  measures  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of 
(he  world  without  pressing  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  In  a  condition  of  com- 
plete defense,  and   of  exacting  from  them   the   fulfillment   of  their  duties  towards  us." 

"A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined.  To  this  end  a  uniform 
and  well  digested  plan  is  requisite." 

"Without  presumptuously  waiting  for  miracles  to  ho  w  rougnt  in  our  favor,  it  is  our 
indispensable  duty,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  past,  and  humble 
confidence  in  its  smiles  on  our  future  operations,  to  make  use  of  all  means  in  our 
power  for  our  defense  and  security." 

"There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  produce  peace  as  to  he  well  prepared  to  meei  ilie 
enemy." 


* 


• 


Kirkwood,  J.  S. 


Governor  of  Iowa 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  perish  from  the 
rarth,  so  long  as  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people"  shall  stand.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that|  anything  which 
lend*  to  bring  the  honest,  true  life  of  so 
grand  a  man  nearer  to  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  each  generation  is  a  worthy 
work. 


J.  S 


Iowa  City,  1882. 


KIRKWOOD. 


: 


; 


ELoln,  Hon.  .Arthur  G« 
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N*t?™    eler  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 

££££*?■ mU6t  by  the  6ame  toke».  to  K 

consistent,  concede  that  it  is  economically 
unsound  for  the  Federal  Treasury  to 

time  °f,the  gr°Cery  biU  of  --Peop  a 
time  when,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Eco 
nomics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  total  cost  to  consumers  of 
fixed  quantities  of  foods  making  up  a  typical 
consumer's  food  basket  is  smaller  fn  relaUon 
to  average  consumer  Income  than  at  any 
other  time  on  record.  y 

Consumer     subsidies     are     ob1ectionahiP- 

ZSkt?,?u'\tl"!y  co,ls"t»te  °*«"c  K, 

I  smsse.-  • """"'  ™'s»« 

,  Second,  they  are  objectionable  becau.P 
they  constitute  the  basic  threat  of  inflation 
eL'Tn^"6  SUrpIus  Purchasing  power 
every  dollar  which  the  Federal  Treasury  pavs 
n  consumer  subsidies  increases  the  potential 
bWPte    ,nPnTha8ing  P°Wer  With  ™S™ 

goods  ThiTT  "'mleS  °f  consumer 
goods.  This  demand  increases  the  cost  nf 
Uvtag  and  makes  the  CQntr  0f^80st  oj 
much  more  difficult.  puces  tnat 

Third,  consumer  subsidies  are  objectionable 
because  we  merely  postpone  the  day  when 
we  will  have  to  pay  our  food  bill  and  Th!« 
oTer^n  *&*£?  "  ^^SmSS 

to  pay  these  subsidies,  we  will  have  tn  1, 
TTe0as°urvhre  ^  *S  "5*2  tS,  5  ffi 
oTuTSrySmrne.W0Uld  P*y  ln  food  ««■  S 

payment   of  subsidies     The   5   cent"  wh^ 

Finally,  consumer  subsidies  are  objection 
able  because  it  is  economically  wrong  to  pass 

.au^rsTpaTSrVe^  to^meTor  K 
food  which  we  are  eating  today  he 


The  Lincoln  Letter  to  a  Jewish 
Congregation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  29,  1944 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,' under  leave 
include  the  following  address  by  Rabbi 
Moshe  Davis,  registrar  and  teaching- 
t ^ '^American-Jewish  history  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Amei- 
lea.  delivered  at  the  forty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  jfcjgfa 
Historical  Society,  held  on  February  l£ 

hJtnnrth%C?rse  of  my  studies  in  the  early 
history  of  American  Judaism,  I  have  come 
across  a  letter  of  Abraham  Lined,  the 
martyr  President,  addressed  to  congregation 


delivered  at  your  synagogue,  and  to  thank 
you  heartily  for  your  expressions  of  kindnets 
and  confidence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln 


enter 
nor- 


c 


Kleinsmid,   Dr.  Hufas  B.   von 


/ .  / 


Emancipator  Lauded  at 
Annual  Illinois  Picnic 


EVERY  state  has  some  man  or 
woman  whom  it  claims  as 
Its  hero.  Our  state  of  Illinois  has 
a  man  whom  the  whole  nation 
claims— Abraham  Lincoln,"  Dr. 
Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  asserted  when  he 
addressed  the  39th  annual  Illi- 
nois picnic  yesterday  at  Bixby 
Park. 

"Lincoln,  great  American,"  he 
said,  "had  the  highest  ideals  of 
American  character  and  states- 
manship. We,  of  this  generation, 
must  preserve  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  democracy  he  loved." 

As  an  example  of  what  he 
termed  "common  sense  Lincoln- 
ism,"  Dr.  von  KleinSmid  said, 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  you 
can  not  permanently  do  for  a 
man  what  he  should  and  can  do 
for  himself  and  benefit  that 
man." 

He  urged  greater  independence 
of  thought  and  action  on  the  part 
of  Americans,  and  an  economic 
system  based  on  independence 
and  enterprise. 

Dr.  Fred  G.  Hall,  for  two  years 
president  of  the  Illinois  Society, 
who  for  40  years  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Galesburg,  111.,  welcomed 
the  Illinoisans  and  former  Illi- 
noisans. 

The  Municipal  Band,  under  the 
baton  of  B.  A.  Rolfe,  played  pa- 
triotic  numbers.   Herbert   Klock- 


siem,  baritone,  sang  "Here's  to 
Thee,  America"  and  "Stout-heart- 
ed Men."  Gloria  Adams,  6  years 
old,  and  Gary  Lee  Fisher,  4  years 
old,  sang.  Miss  Bessie  Lincoln, 
distant  cousin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, played  the  accompaniments. 
Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Lucas  gave  the  l 
invocation.  David  B.  Livingstone 
presided. 


3  * 


I 


' 


LINCOLN 


This  issue  of  tlio  Spotlight  has  been 
designated  as  a  junior  issue,  but  we 
in  turn  are  giving  it  to  Lincoln,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  anniversary  of  hisj 
birthday.  No  American  need  be  told 
of  his  life  from  the  time  he  lay  full- 
length  (and  a  long  length  it  was) 
figuring  on  the  back  of  a  shovel  before 
the  fireplace,  studying  law  by  the  light 
of  a  pine-knot,  until  the  day  that  he 
occupied  the  White  House  and  was 
the  idol  of  his  people.  As  a  rail- 
splitter  he  poured  his  magnificent 
physical  strength  through  every  blow 
as  whole-heartedly  as  he  did  his  men- 
tal strength  when  he  became  presi- 
dent. A  poet  says  that  nature  looked 
upon  suffering  America  in  the  whirl- 
wind hour  and  made  a  man  to  meet! 
the  mortal  need,  using  the  tried  day 
of  the  common  road.  Truly  it  is  a 
beautiful  thought,  that  heaven  took 
pity  in  that  great  crisis,  and  out  of  it 
made  a  man  of  common  clay  who  met 
so  magnificently  that  mortal  need. 
When  that  terrific  storm  swept  fiercely 
around  the  frail  house  of  America,  he 
took  its  great  weight  upon  his  strong 
shoulders,  and  held  it  firm  until  the 
storm  had  abated,  then  modestly 
stepped  down  again,  taking  no  credit 
to  himself. 

In  his  boyhood  he  laughed  toler- 
antly when  others  jeered  at  his  long, 
lank  frame,  proportionless  and  loosely 
hung  together,  as  though  it  might  fall 
apart  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
They  laughed  at  "Honest  Abe"  in 
hose  days  when  he  was  a  young 
iwyer,  but  they  listened  when  he 
>oke    and    they    loved    him    for    the 

lighter    mixed    among    the    serious 

tiff,  for  the  kindly,  homely  humor 
..  nich  was  Abe  Lincoln.  His  education 
in  that  Great  School  which  has  edu- 
cated so  many  of  our  men,  did  not 
embitter  him  or  make  him  cruel;  it 
taught  him  tolerance,  and  patience, 
and  love,  without  which  a  man  is  not 
a  man.  He  grow  close  to  Mother 
Earth,  and  he  loved  her  always,  in 
that  a  tiny  boy  was  to  him  as  worthy 
of  regard  as  a  great  man,  because  he 
himself  was  but  a  very  wise  boy  the 
day  that  he  died.  America  is  getting 
far  enough  away  from  him  now  to 
look  back  and  see  that  he  was  not  a 
god,  though  of  god-like  mold,  but  the 
most  lovable  of  human  beings,  and 
neither  is  it  true  that  nature  made 
him,  and  then  broke  the  mold  for  if  a 
crisis  comes  again,  our  country  will 
produce  another  such  man,  and  per- 
haps in  our  day. 


America  is  young,  yet  old  already  in 
tradition,  for  has  it  not  produced  its 
Washington,  and  its  Lincoln.  It  is 
to  Lincoln  that  we  would  have  the 
world  point  and  say:  "That  is 
America,  fair  and  just  and  noble,  and 
in  the  end  humble,"  for  America  has 
no  wish  to  be  proud,  and  that  is  as 
Lincoln  would  have  willed  it. 

But  one  day  in  an  ovil  hour  "Hon- 
est Abe''  was  (snatched  from  his 
people,  and  the  poet  says  that  he  went 
down  as  falls  the  mighty  oak  upon 
the  hills,  and  left  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky. 


REV.  KNATZ  ADDRESSES 
INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE 

"The  name  of  Lincoln  has  not  been 
immortalized  because  of  what  he 
gained  for  himself  but  for  the  service 
he  rendered  in  his  time,"  said  the 
Rev.  Knatz,  of  the  Salem  Reformed 
church,  in  an  address  before  the  stu- 
dent body  of  International  College 
Friday  morning. 

Rev.  Knatz  spoke  on  the  character 
of  Lincoln  and  gave  the  following 
facts  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  serve  as  stimulants  to  help  his 
listeners  to  render  service,  not  only 
to  employers,  but  to  the  community 
as  well: 

1.  It  is  not  where  you  are  born 
or  what  was  your  ancestry  that  te 
going  to  6ount  for  your  success  i:i 
future  years — it  is  where  you  are 
going,  what  you  have  set  your  goal 
that  is  going  to  determine  your  suc- 
cess in  life. 

2.  Lincoln's  principles  and  opin- 
ions. Principles  are.  the  uncondi- 
tional goal  and  unconditional  aim  of 
your  life  and  where  they  conflict 
with  opinion,  the  latter  must  yield 
to  principle. 

3.  Lincoln's  honesty.  Lincoln  was 
a  great  man  to  stand  for  the  right; 
for  a  sincere  honesty  and  truth  so 
great  that  he  couldn't  defend  a  client 
if  deceived.  Never  was  he  known 
to   be   unfair  to  anyone. 

4.  Patience.  He  considered  it  im- 
portant, as  we  should  consider  it  no 
less  important,  to  set  a  goal  and  keep 
It  ever  before  us  no  matter  if  our 
plane  and  hopes  do  not  materialize 
for  sometime. 

5.  When  success  does  come  your 
way,  don't  let  it  turn  your  head. 
Lincoln  was  e.  lover  of  the  common 
people  and  his  greatness  is  partly 
due  to  his  humbleness. 

C.  Lincoln  had  great  faith  in  God. 
He  was  governed  by  what  he  thought 
God  wanted  him  to  do.  He  often 
took  recourse  In  prayer.  His  staunch 
faith  in  God  was  one  of  his  main 
characteristics. 

Rev.     Knatz     brought     out     many 

good    and     valuable    thoughts    In    the 

address   and    the   appreciation    of   his 

listeners  was  shown  by   the  applause 

;   given  him. 


THE  LESSON   OF  LINCOLN. 
Mor<  inarily  this  j&ear 

people    of    this    nation    turn 
their*  tl  to  Abraham   Lin- 

coln.    Xodaj    i-   the  anniversary 
of  hit  birth.    To  say  that  nothing 
new  may  be  -aid  of  Lincoli 
mistake,     fie  i-  always  new.  Ev- 
er) study  of  his  life,  howeve 
ual,  presents  new  characteristics 
and  new    thoughts.     Lincoln 
great  not  so  much  for  his  intel- 
lectual capacity  as  for  hi-  moral 
power.       I  lis     political     strength 
rested   with   the   faith   the   \ 
had  in  him.      Me  was  trusted.   His 
Americanism  never  was  in  doubt. 
Lincoln's   most   impressive   char- 
acteristic was  In"-  modesty.    True 
greatness  always  i--  modest.     Lin- 
coln   never   could   he   an   t 
Tlu-    great    deeds    thai     h< 
complished   never   were  credited. 
in    his   own    mind,    to   < 'liter   than 
Divine   Principle,     lie  rested  se- 
curely on  a  power  above  and  be- 
yond human  strength  and  human 
effort,  the  power  which  ride-  na- 
tions   and   tlie   destinies   of   men. 
Lincoln  taught  us  a  great  nation- 
al lesson,     lie  taughl  us  that  our 
nation  and  all  nations  destined  to 
live,    must    operate    in    harmony 
with  the  forces  of  righteousness, 
liberty  and  constructive  freedom, 
all  united  for  the    national   struc- 
ture.    Let  us  stand  on  thai   foun- 
dation now-. 


TT    T. 


Khowlan,    E.    E. 


Abraham  Lincoln  The  Man 

By  E.  E.  Knowlan 

Until  1858  the  outer  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  ran  much  in  the 
same  groove  as  that  of  hundreds 
of  other  western  politicians  and 
lawyers.  Beginning  as  a  poor  and 
ignorant  boy,  even  less  provided 
with  helpful  stepping  stones  than 
were  his  associates,  he  had  worked 
his  way  to  a  position  of  ordinary 
professional  and  political  distinc- 
tion. He  was  not  like  Douglas,  a 
brilliant  success.  He  had  achieved 
as  much  and  as  little  as  hundreds 
of  others  had  achieved.  He  was  re- 
spected by  his  neighbors  as  an 
honest  man  and  as  a  competent 
lawyer.  They  credited  him  with 
ability,  but  not  to  any  extraordi- 
nary extent.  He  had  shown  himself 
to  be  desirous  of  recognition  and 
influence;  but  ambition  had  not 
been  the  compelling  motive  in  his 
life.  Probably  the  majority  of  his 
more  successful  associates  classed 
him  as  a  good  and  able  man,  who 
was  somewhat  lacking  in  ambition 
and  had  too  much  of  a  disposition 
to  loaf.  He  was  most  at  home,  not 
in  his  own  house,  but  in  the  corner 
grocery  store,  where  he  could  sit 
with  his  feet  on  the  stove  swapping 
stories  with  his  friends.  Thus  no 
man  could  apparently  have  been 
more  the  average  product  of  his 
day  and  generation.  Nevertheless, 
at  bottom  Abraham  Lincoln  dif- 
fered as  essentially  from  the  or- 
dinary Western  American  of  his 
time  as  the  founders  of  the  Grange 
differed  from  the  thoughtless 
plodding  farmers  of  the  east  a 
few  years  later. 

The  average  Western  American 
of  Lincoln's  generation  was  funda- 
mentally a  man  who  subordinated 
his  intelligence  to  certain  dominant 
practical  interests  and  purposes. 
He  was  far  from  being  a  stupid  or 
slow-witted  man.  On  the  contrary, 
his  wits  had  been  sharpened  by 
the  traffic  of  American  politics 
and  business,  and  his  mind  was 
shrewd,  flexible  and  alert.  But  he 
was  wholly  incapable  either  of 
disinterested  or  of  concentrated 
exertion.  His  energies  were  bent 
in  the  conquest  of  certain  stubborn 
external  forces,  and  he  used  his 
intelligence  almost  exclusively  to 
this  end. 

Lincoln,  on  the  contrary;  much  as 
he  was  a  man  of  his  own  time  and 
people,  was  precisely  an  example 
of  high  and  disinterested  intellect- 
ual culture.  During  all  the  forma- 
tive years  in  which  his  life  did  not 
superficially  differ  from  that  of  his 
associates,  he  was  in  point  of  fact 
using  every  chance  which  the  ma- 
terial of  western  life  afforded  to 
discipline  and  inform  his  mind. 
These  materials  were  not  very 
abundant,  but  with  the  sound  in- 
stinct  of   a   well    balanced   intelli- 


gence Lincoln  siezed  upon  tnrec 
available  books,  the  earnest  study 
of  which  might  best  help  to  develop 
harmoniously  a  strong  and  many- 
sided  intelligence.  He  seized,  that 
is,  upon  the  Bible,  Shakespheare 
and  Euclid.  To  his  contemporaries 
the  Bible  was  for  the  most  part  a 
fountain  of  fanatic  revivalism,  and 
Shakespheare,  if  anything,  a  mine 
of  quotations.  But  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  Shakespheare  and  the 
Bible  served,  not  merely  to  awaken 
his  taste  and  fashion  his  style,  but 
also  to  liberate  his  literary  and 
moral  imagination.  The  absorbing 
hours  he  spent  over  Euclid  tended 
to  train  his  mind  to  logical  reason- 
ing. 

In  the  Middle  Western  towns  of 
Lincoln's  day  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  good-fellow- 
ship, which  was  quite  the  most 
wholesome  and  humanizing  thing 
which  entered  into  the  lives  of 
these  hard-working  men.  The  whole 
male  countryside  was  in  its  way  a 
club.  This  club  life  of  his  own 
people  Lincoln  enjoyed  and  shared 
much  more  than  did  his  average 
neighbor.  He  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  what  he  would  of  called 
his  leisure  time  in  swapping  with 
his  friends  stories,  in  which  the 
genial  and  humorous  side  of  west- 
ern life  was  embodied.  Doubtless 
his  domestic  unhappiness  had  much 
to  do  with  his  vagrancy.  These 
hours  of  social  gatherings  really 
completed  the  process  of  his  intel- 
lectual training.  It  relieved  his 
culture  from  the  taint  of  bookish- 


nesss.  It  gave  substance  to  his 
humor.  It  humanized  his  wisdom 
and  enabled  him  to  express  it  in  a 
familiar  and  dramatic  form.  He 
came  to  really  understand  and 
know  people. 

His  natural  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose had  been  toughened  in  the 
beginning  by  the  hardships  and 
struggles  which  he  shared  with 
his  neighbors. 

Because  he  knew  and  loved  his 
neighbors,  and  because  he  prac- 
ticed the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
all  his  actions  were  moved  with 
sympathy  and  understanding.  He 
was  certainly  the  most  human 
statesman  who  ever  guided  a  na- 
tion through  a  great  crisis.  He 
always  regarded  other  men  and 
acted  towards  them  as  human  be- 
ings, capable  of  better  things;  and 
all  of  his  thoughts  and  actions 
looked  in  the  direction  of  a  higher 
level  of  human  association.  His  : 
peculiar  distinction  does  not  con- 
sist  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  "man 
of  the  people"  who  passed  from  the 
condition  of  splitting  rails  to  the 
condition  of  being  President.  Many 
other  Americans  could  be  named 
who  were  also  men  of  the  people, 
and  who  passed  from  the  most  in- 
significant to  the  most  honored 
positions  in  American  life.  Lin- 
coln's peculiar  and  permanent  dis-  j 
tinction  is  the  fact  that  democratic 
government  is  founded  on  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  actually  treated  every- 
1  body — ths  southern  rebel,  the 
negro  slave,  the  northern  deserter, 
the  personal  enemy — in  a  just  and 
kindly  spirit.  This  kindness  was 
not  merely  an  instance  of  Ameri- 
can good  nature.  He  had  made  for 
himself  a  second  nature,  compact 
of  insight  and  loving  kindness. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  man  who 
came  from  obscurity  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  a  "man  of  the 
people."  He  loved  and  defended  the 
Union,  and  possessed  many  admir- 
able qualities.  But  with  him  the 
world  was  divided  into  two  groups: 
his  personal  friends  and  follow- 
ers and  his  personal  enemies,  and 
he  was  as  eager  to  do  the  latter 
injury  as  to  do  the  former  service. 
Mark  Lincoln's  closing  words  of 
his  second  inaugural  address: 
"With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all:  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in.  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all   nations." 

Lincoln  had  no  illusion  of  his 
own  peculiar  personal  importance. 
Be  was  profoundly  and  sincerely 
humble;  his  humility  was  an  ex- 
ample of  moral  insight  and  under- 
standing. He  loved  both  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  He  literally  loved 
a  nation  to  peace.  With  his  assasi- 
nation  the  South  lost  its  best  friend 
and  the  Nation  lost  its  greatest 
President. 


' 


Knox,    Charles  P.,    Jr, 


Indiana  Incident 

A  moving  story,  based  on  fact, 
about  a  boy  you  all  know 

by  Charles  F.  Knox,  Jr. 


From  the  log  schoolhouse  in  the  settle- 
ment it  was  three  miles  to  Pigeon 
Creek,  and  even  though  the  boy  ran 
the  whole  distance  it  was  already  dusk 
when  he  reached  the  shallow  crossing 
place.  His  stomach  grew  small  with  fear 
when  he  thought  about  the  whipping  he 
would  get  when  he  faced  his  father. 

He  slid  down  the  steep  bank  of  the  creek 
and  tested  the  water  with  his  foot.  Shiver- 
ing, he  took  off  his  buckskin  pants  and 
holding  them  high,  floundered  across. 
Safe  on  the  other  bank  he  pulled  his  pants 
on  over  wet  legs  and  started  to  run,  pad- 
ding silently*  on  the  leaf-carpeted  trail. 

The  cabin  loomed  a  dark  mass,  relieved 
by  a  single  square  of  nickering  orange 
light,  as  he  turned  into  the  clearing.  He 
slowed  to  a  walk,  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  view  with  worried  face  the  black  bulk 
of  the  woodpile  that  he  should  have  car- 
ried into  the  lean-to  that  morning. 

His  father  looked  up  as  he  entered, 
the  keen  eyes  in  the  weathered  face  asking 
a  silent  question.  He  was  a  huge,  bearded 
man,  worn  with  toil  and  poverty,  but  a 
good  father  and  gentle  —  except  when  dis- 
obeyed. 

The  boy  shot  a  quick  glance  toward 
where  his  mother  was  cleaning  up  the 
supper  things.  1 

"Whar  you  bin?"  the  man's  voice  was 
stem. 

The  boy  licked  his  dry  lips.  "To  the 
schoolhouse  at  the  settlement,"  he  said. 
"I'm  tryin'  on  gittin'  me  some  book- 
larnin'. . .  " 

"This  mornhV  I  tole  you  to  git  the  wood 
in,  an'  the  corn  chopped  free  o'  weeds. . 
Did  you  do  the  chore?" 

"I'm  aimin'  to  do  it  ...  I  ...  " 

"Did  you  do  it?"  the  man's  voice  was 


"I  ...  "  The  boy  sent  a  desperate 
glance  at  his  mother.  She  stood  watching. 


her  face  full  of  sympathy.  Up  in  the  loft 
there  was  the  rustle  of  corn-husk  mattress 
as  the  younger  children  peeped  down. 

The  man  got  up  and  took  a  switch  from 
the  corner.  "Come  hyar." 

The  boy  sent  one  last  imploring  look 
at  his  father's  face,  but  there  was  no  soft- 
ness there.  He  ducked  his  head  and  turned 
sideways,  winking  back  the  tears  that 
started  to  come  despite  his  determination 
not  to  cry. 

But  instead  of  the  pain  of  the  switch 
he  found  himself  unexpectedly  within  the 
circle  of  his  mother's  arm  as  she  stepped 
forward  and  drew  him  against  her. 

"He  ain't  done  nuthin'  so  bad  thet  he 
needs  to  be  whupped." 

"Stand  aside,"  said  the  man,  harshly, 
his  face  flushing  at  this  interference. 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "Tom,  it 
ain't  right  to  whup  a  boy  jes'  fer  goin'  to 
the  schoolhouse.  'Pears  like  you  ain't 
anxious  fer  him  to  git  book-larnin'  no- 
how." Her  voice  was  an  accusation. 

The  man  shook  his  head  in  angry  impa- 
tience. "I  ain't  agin'  book-larnin',  and 
you  know  it.  But  this  boy  won't  be  needin' 
no  fancy  book-larnin'.  I  niver  had  none, 
an'  I  guess  I'm  takin'  keer  o'  my  family. 
He  needs  lamin'  on  how  to  do  whut  he's 
tole,  thet's  whut  he  needs!"  He  shook  the 
switch  significantly. 

Ihe  woman's  voice  was  quick  in  pro- 
test. "He  ain't  a  bad  boy,  Tom.  You  know 
he  ain't." 

Her  voice  was  pleading  now  and  the 
man's  face  softened. 

"I've  hearn  tell,"  she  went  on,  quickly, 
"thet  when  a  boy  gits  a  cravin'  for  book- 
larnin'  it's  worse  than  hunger  gnaw  in' 
in  his  belly.  An'  a  body  cain't  tell.  Maybe 
he'll  git  to  be  somethin'  more  then  we- 
uns.  He  mought  git  to  be  a  storekeeper, 
or  sech  like.  Or  mebbe  ..."  she  paused, 
breathless  at  the  audacity  of  her  own 


imagination,  "...  a  jedge.  He  mought 
even  git  to  be  a  county  jedge. 

The  man  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
He  started  to  laugh,  the  anger  leaving 
his  face.  "You  shore  git  fancy  notions." 
he  said.  "A  county  jedge!  Thet's  a  good 
'un.  Well,"  he  lowered  the  switch,  "all 
I'm  askin'  is  thet  he  mind  his  pa  when 
he's  told  to  do  a  chore." 

The  boy  took  a  deep,  quivering  breath. 
"Hones',"  he  said,  his  voice  squeaky  with 
relief.  "Hones',  Pa,  I'll  git  the  chore  done 
afore  sun-up  tomorrer." 

His  father  put  the  switch  back  in  the 
comer  and  sat  down  again  by  the  hearth. 
"Mind  you  do,  then,"  he  said,  mildly. 

The  boy  followed  the  woman  over  to  the 
table  and  stood  by  her  as  she  sat  down 
and  took  up  her  knitting.  He  plucked  at 
her  sleeve  timidly. 

"The  .  .  .  the  teacher  learnt  me  how  to 
make  writin',"  he  said. 

She  glanced  nervously  toward  the  man. 
He  was  deep  in  the  task  of  mending  a  trap. 
"Thet  shore  is  fine."  she  whispered. 

Ihe  boy  slipped  away  from  her  and 
brought  back  a  small,  clean-whittled  slab 
of  pine,  and  a  stick  of  charcoal. 

"Ma,"  he  whispered,  "I  ...  I  think  I 
kin  write  my  own  name." 

Now  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  wide. 
"Show  me."  she  said. 

He  rested  the  little  slab  of  wood  on  her 
knee  and  inclined  his  shaggy  head  to  the 
task.  Laboriously,  with  compressed  lips 
and  occasional  squirmings,  he  scratched 
at  the  smooth  surface. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  handed  the 
piece  of  wood  to  her,  hopefully. 

She  nodded  with  delight.  "My.  ain't 
thet  fine!" 

She  held  the  wood  up  to  catch  the  glow 
of  the  fire,  so  that  the  charcoal  letters 
showed  strongly  against  the  white: 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Knutson,  Harold   (Rep.   from  Minn.) 


Lincoln  Still 
Is  Inspiration 
toAll  World 

So  Says  Rep.  Knutson 

in  Ford's  Theater 

Address 


Washington.—  (ff)  —Representa- 
tive Harold  Knutson  (R.,  Minn.) 
Sunday  extolled  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  "living, 
breathing  inspiration  to  all  the 
people  of  the  world." 

Knutson  spoke  on  the  eve  or 
Lincoln's  birthday  in  Ford's  the- 
ater, the  building  where  the  civil 
war  president  was  fatally  shot,  at 
memorial  services  attended  by  sev- 
eral hundred  persons.  The  place 
now  is  a  Lincoln  museum. 

"We  have  never  had  a  chief 
executive  who  gave  more  metic- 
ulous and  scrupulous  considera- 
tion to  the  rights  of  all  men," 
Knutson  said. 

Oswald  Ryan  of  the  civil  aero- 
nautics board  told  the  group  that 
Lincoln  was  "unique  in  history," 
a  member  of  "that  immortal  group 
of  the  world's  historic  leaders  who 
seem  to  have  lost  their  nationality 
by  the  universal  gift  of  their  great 
service." 

Helen  Nicolay,  daughter  of  John 
Nicolay,  Lincoln's  secretary,  com- 
mented on  the  life  and  times  of 
the  president. 

The  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  and  Lincoln  group 
and  the  national  capital  park  serv- 


Kohn,   RaVbi 


NEED  OF  LINCOLN'S  SPIRIT. 

His    Reconstruction    Policy    Seen   as 
World's  Hope  by  Rabbi  Kohn. 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
PITTSBURGH.   Feb.   12.-The  need   to- 
day for   Lincoln's   reconstruction  policy, 
a/outlined  In  his  second  inaugural   ad- 
dress,   was    stressed    by    Rabbi    Jacob 
Kohn  of  New  York  at  the  annual   con- 
vention   of    the    United    .Synagogue     of 
[  America,  which  is  taking  place  here  to- 

I '  ^Hla  formula  was  a  simple  one,"  said 
Rabbi  Kohn.  "  Ho  would  proceed  with 
'  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
ajl  •  •  •  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations 
Ho  did  not  live  to  sec  the  politicians  of 
his  day  make  mock  of  the  sentiment  to 
which  he  had  pledged  the  nation.  In  that 
'  he  was  more  fortunate  than  one  of  his 
''successors  in  the  presidential  offKc. 
,  SX-  The  world  Is  still  seeking  an  effec- 
tive formula  for  reconstruction.  Can  w 
not  Imagine  Lincoln  urging  upon  the 
nations?  America  included,  the  policy 
which  once  he  offered  to  our  nation 
Tlone  in  the  hour  of  bitter  feud?  Of 
Charity,  of  love  and  good-will  there  is 
but  litt  e  on  earth  today;  of  bigotry  and 
of  malice  there  is  a  heart-breaking  abun- 
ance  Old  national  feuds  have  been  re- 
vived  and  Intensified,  racial  hate  and 
suspicion  are  being  fanned  into  flamo. 
religious  Intolerance  once  more  unseats 
men's  reason,  so  that  the  better  world 
order  of  which  men  have  dreamed  and 
for  which  the.  youth  of  the  world  was 
called  upon  to  spill  its  blood  seems  to 
have   been  but   a  mirage  of   the  human 

S°"The  wisest  political  formulae,  the 
most  astute  economic  plans,  will  remain 
abortive  unless  the  spirit  in  which  men 
undertake  the  task  of  reconstruction  is 
that  which   Lincoln   foreshadowed. 
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TRUE  NOBILITY  NEVER  TRITE, 
'DIAMONDS  NEVER  WORN  OUT 


By  RUTH  P.  KRAMER. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  my  paternal 
grandmother  was  reading  Wood's 
Household  magazine.  She  must 
have  thought  of  the  future  and 
vaguely  of  the  probability  of  a 
grandchild  who  would  enjoy  read-j 
ing  about  her  world,  and  was 
prompted  to  bind  the  1873-74  is- 
sues in  book  form.  That  volume 
has  been  inspected,  thumbed,  read,1 
even  chewed  (a  pup  belonging  to! 
the  second  generation)  and  digest- 
ed by  four  generations.  The  sur-j 
prising  fact  is  that  each  year  of, 
added  perspective  gives  the  volume 
added  attraction.  For  example, 
each  February  when  we  scan  the: 
literary  horizon  for  a  new  biog-j 
raphy,  or  at  least  a  good  editorial 
or  short  story  about  two  of  our 
heroes,  it  is  with  added  pride  and 
a  more  sympathetic  smile  that  I 
turn  again  to  Wood's  Household  to 
read  the  sincere  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  penned  in  1874  by, 
Courtland  Parker.  I  quote  the  in-j 
troductory  paragraph: 

"My  subject  is  the  life  and  char- 
acter   of    Abraham    Lincoln.     The 


lopic  is  Irite,  yet  not  tiresome. 
May  (he  time  never  come  when  it 
shall  be  so.  Let  the  day  never  ar- 
rive, when  the  American  people 
shall  cease  to  dwell  with  interest 
upon  Washington,  their  country's 
father,  or  Lincoln,  it's  martyred 
savior.  And  yet  I  should  be  glad 
to  say  more  than  I  can  hope,  so 
worn  out  is  my  theme,  to  stimu- 
late anew  your  affection  and  re- 
spect for  this  most  peculiar  man,1 
who  was  found  by  the  American 
people,  as  men  find  precious 
stones,  unlooked  for,  and  at  first 
finding,  themselves  unconscious  of 
their  worth;  diamonds  which  time 
and  circumstances  alone  reveal." 

Would  that  the  author  (and  my 
grandmother,  too)  could  look 
down  today  and  see  what  Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  in  the  last 
65  years  to  the  "Library  Lin- 
colnia."  It  would  prove  to  fhom 
as  it  has  to  us  that  true  nobility 
is  never  trite,  that  diamonds  are 
never  worn  out,  and  that  all  sub- 
jects need  perspective,  even  the 
life  and  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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Krauskopf,   RabM  Joseph 


LINCOLN  BEST  LOVED  AMERICAN 

Not  Even  Washington  Exceeds  Him  in 

Popularity,  Says  Rabbi  Krauskopf, 
in  Sermon 

"Not  even  Washington  exceeds  Lin- 
coln in  popularity)  albeit  he  had  three 
score  years  the  start  of  him,"  said  Rabbi 
Joseph  Krauskopf,  In  a  discourse  this 
forenoon  at  Temple  Keneseth  Israel,  on 
"Lincoln,  the  American  Ideal."  "It  is 
probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  best-known  and  most  beloved  of  all 
Americans,  past  and  present,  is  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln. 

"How  refreshing  in  these  days  to  read 
the  stories  of  bis  refusing-,  when  still 
a  struggling  lawyer,  richly  promising 
law-cases.  If  convinced  Of  the  guilt  of 
those  who  sought  his  counsel  and  hi.-; 
defence.  JJow  humbling  in  thesi 
of  snobbishness  and  extravagance;  "' 
read  of  this  great  ;ommoner  being  dis- 
covered one  morning,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  in  the  White,  House,  polishing 
his  shoes,  and,  upon  being  asked,  'Do 
you  black  your  own  shoes,1  replying 
with  a  vigorous  rub  of  the  brush, 
'Whose  boots  did  you  think  1  blacked? 

"Dow  comforting  in  these  days  of 
grasping  greed  and  unscrupulous  striv- 
ing after  honor,  to  read/ the  stories  of 
his  readiness  to  step  down  and  out  from 
his  exalted  position,  at  any  moment,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  save  the  Union 
from  dismemberment,  and  assure  eman- 
cipation unto  the  negro  slave. 

"How  touching  the  stories  of  his  par- 
doning the  lives  of  scores  of  soldiers, 
young  lads,  or  husbands  and  fathers, 
who  had  forfeited  them  by  reason  of 
serious  violations  of  military  orders, 
and  his  endangering,  even  at  critical 
limes,  the  discipline  of  the  army  rather 
than  do  violence  to  the  humaneness  of 
his  heart. 

"What  a  lesson  is  afforded  by  his  per- 
emptory order  to  General  Meade,  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  to  pursue 
General  Lee  and  with  one  bold  stroke 
to  end  the  war,  accompanying  the  order 
with  this  private  note,  'The  order  1  en- 
close is  not  of  record.  If  you  succeed, 
you  need  not  publish  the  order.  If  you 
fail,  publish  it.  Then,  if  you  succeed, 
von  will  have  all  the  credit  of  the  move- 
ment. If  not.  I'll  take  the  responsi- 
bility.' 

■  II    is   his   courage,   his   daring   to   stand 
alone   in   a  righteous  cause,  and  to  fight  j 
alone    and   lo   continue  at   his   self-chosen 

posi    of    duty    in    the    face    „r    bitterest 
opposition     and     greatest     danger     until 
victory   wasNhis-  ii    is  this   trait   oi    Lin-  | 
coin     that    appeals     to     us    above     every 
other." 
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telligcnce." — Social  Engineering  Fund. 

In  this  new  world  war  now  begin- 
ning there  will  be  both  atheists  and 
religionists  on  both  sides  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  praying  to- 
the  same  God  for  victory.  Do  the 
atheists  and  religionists  know  what 
they  are  fighting  about?  This  war 
between  the  atheists  and  religionists 
on  both  sides  will  continue  until  the 
world's  money  box  is  empty  when  it 
will  cease  automatically. 

Concerning  this  present  time  of 
trouble  it  is  prophesied— "And  except 
those  days  should  be  shortened,  there 
should  no  flesh  bo  saved:  but  for 
the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened."  The  "elect"  are  those 
persons  wose  duty  it  will  be  to  liberate 
all  persons  held  captive  by  the  carnal 
mind — free  them  from  being  under 
bondage  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  fear,  whereby  they  are  held  pris- 
oners. These  "elect"  will  come  from 
all  walks  of  life — just  ordinary  per- 
sons. One  among  the  number  will 
be  the  "chiefest"  who  will  launch  a 
new  system  of  government  that  all 
nations  will  adopt.  Unemployment 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  wars 
will  cease.  "The  Lord  hath  long 
patience  for  the  early  and  latter 
rain."  By  the  aid  of  new  improved 
machinery  an  economy  of  abundance 
will  be  maintained.  However,  little 
or  nothing  can  be  done  until  the 
fires  of  the  new  world  war  have 
burned  themselves  out,  when  "They 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of 
your  feet  in  the  day  that  I  shall  do 
this,    saith    the   Lord   of   Hosts." 

F.  H.  WEBSTER. 
■      Mishawaka,   Ind. 


GEEATNESS    OF    LINCOLN 

I  Editor  of  The  Journal-Gazette: 

I  Dear  Sir: 

In  conection   with   Lincoln's  birth - 

1  day  celebration,  I  am  submitting  sev- 
eral Lincoln  episodes  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  common  sense,  strength 
->f  character,  and  high  moral  purpose 
of  the  martyr  President. 
V  The  first  of  these  episodes  illustrates 
Lincoln's  thoroughness.  Early  in  the 
Civil  war  the  news  of  the  Union 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
reached    Washington.     The    populace 


of  the  capital  was  in  turmoil,  so  tenst 
was  the  excitement.  It  was  late  aft- 
ernoon. Abraham  Lincoln  closeted 
himself  in  his  study,  where  he  sat  all 
night  in  deep  meditation.  By  morn- 
ing he  came  to  two  conclusions:  First 
— it  was  to  be  a  long  war;  secondly— 
Gen,  McDowell  was  not  sufficiently 
able.  Lincoln  therefore  issued  a  call 
for  three-year  volunteers  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  commander.  All  this 
after  a  sleepless  night  in  deep  thought 
and  study. 

Lincoln's  clear-cut  reply  tjo  Horace 
Greeley's  editorial  entitled  "The 
Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions"  indicates 
the  President's  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Greeley,  the  great  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  had  suggested  com- 
promise with  the  enemy.  Lincoln 
answered:  "My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  it  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slaves,  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  of  the  slaves,  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  col- 
ored race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
will  help  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do 
less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause; 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  be- 
lieve that  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause." 

The  boldest  words  ever  uttered  by 
Lincoln  were  those  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  In  part  he  said: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  if  we 
could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
then  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  on 
into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  initiated,  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agita- 
tion has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
continually  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  wil  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand!  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved; I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocator 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states, 
old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well  as 
south. 

Lincoln's  relation  with  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  began  in  1859  at  the  time 
"Abe''  was  made  junior  attorney  in 
the  famous  McCormick  Reaper  case, 
Stanton  and  Harding  being  the  senior 
attorneys.  Stanton  took  one  look  at 
Honest  Abe,  and  forthwith  declared 
that  Lincoln  should  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  case.  As  it  is 
customary  for  a  junior  attorney  to 
appear  before  the  court  even  though 
he  is  given  only  the  smallest  point- 
to  clear  up,  Stanton's  ignoring  of 
Lincoln  constituted  a  violent  insult. 
To  add  to  the  insult,  Stanton  would 
not  permit  Lincoln  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  as  that  occupied  by  the  senior 
lawyers.  When  Stanton  and  Harding 
were  entertained  socially,  the  former 
saw  to  it  that  "Abe"  was  not  in- 
cluded. 


Kreitenf  1  L. 


But  when  uncoin  oecame  president, 
he  appointed  Stanton  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  secretary  of  war.  Person- 
alities never  interfered  with  Lincoln* 
appointments.  A  communication  was 
once  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to 
Stanton  bv  a  congressman.  The  con- 
gressman returned  and  reported  that 
Stanton  had  called  Lincoln  n  "fool." 
Lincoln  replied:  "Then  I  dare  say  I 
must  be  one,  for  Stanton  is  generally 
right  and  he  always  says  what  he 
means." 

Verv   trulv   vours. 

WILL  L.  KRIETENSTELN. 

Orland.  Ind. 


Krietenstein,   Will  L. 
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LINCOLN 

SS    OF 

Editor  of  The 

Journal-Gazette: 

Dear  Sir:    . 

In  conection  with  Lincoln's  birth- 
day celebration,  I  am  submitting  sev- 
eral Lincoln  episodes  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  common  sense,  strength 
of  character,  and  high  moral  purpose 
of  the  martyr  President. 

The  first  of  these  episodes  illustrates 
Lincoln's  thoroughness.  Early  in  the 
Civil  war  the  news  of  the  Union 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
reached    Washington.     The   populace 


£> 


of  the  capital  was  in  turmoil,  so  tense 
was  the  excitement.  It  was  late  aft- 
ernoon. Abraham  Lincoln  closeted 
himself  in  his  study,  where  he  sat  all 
night  in  deep  meditation.  By  morn- 
ing he  came  to  two  conclusions:  First 
—it  was  to  be  a  long  war;  secondly— 
Gen.  McDowell  was  not  sufficiently 
able.  Lincoln  therefore  issued  a  call 
for  three-year  volunteers  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  commander.  All  this 
after  a  sleepless  night  in  deep  thought 
and  study. 

Lincoln's  clear-cut  reply  to  Horace 
Greeley's  editorial  entitled  "The 
Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions"  indicates 
the  President's  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Greeley,  the  great  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  had  suggested  com- 
promise with  the  enemy.  Lincoln 
answered:  "My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  it  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any  slaves,  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
fleeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  of  the  slaves,  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  col- 
ored race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
will  help  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do 
less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause; 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  be- 
lieve that  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause." 

The  boldest  words  ever  uttered  by 
Lincoln  were  those  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  In  part  he  said: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  if  we 
could  first  know  where  we  are  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
then  better  judge  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  on 
into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  initiated,  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agita- 
tion has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has 
continually  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  wil  not  cease  until  a  crisis 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  standi  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I 
do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved; I  do  not  expect  the  house 
to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  that  it  wiil 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states, 
old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well  as 
south. 

Lincoln's  relation  with  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  began  in  1859  at  the  time 
"Abe"  was  made  junior  attorney  in 
the  famous  McCormick  Reaper  case, 
Stanton  and  Harding  being  the  senior 
attorneys.  Stanton  took  one  look  at 
Honest  Abe,  and  forthwith  declared 
that  Lincoln  should  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  the  case.  As  it  is 
customary  for  a  junior  attorney  to 
appear  before  the  court  even  though 
he  is  given  only  the  smallest  point 
to  clear  up,  Stanton's  ignoring  of 
Lincoln  constituted  a  violent  insult. 
To  add  to  the  insult,  Stanton  would 
not  permit  Lincoln  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  as  that  occupied  by  the  senior 
I  lawyers.  When  Stanton  and  Harding 
I  were  entertained  socially,  the  former 
I  saw  to  it  that  "Abe"  was  not  in- 
I  eluded. 


I  But  when  Lincoln  became  president, 
he  appointed  Stanton  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  secretary  of  war.    Person- 

.  alities  never  interfered  with  Lincoln's 
appointments.  A  communication  was 
once  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to 
Stanton  by  a  congressman.  The  con- 
gressman returned  and  reported  that 
Stanton  had  called  Lincoln  a  "fool." 
Lincoln  replied:  "Then  I  dare  say  I 
must  be  one.  for  Stanton  is  generally 
right  and  he  always  says  what  he 
means." 

Very    trulv    yours, 

WILL  L.  KRIETENSTEII 
Orland,  Ind. 


Krull,    -on   C 


Poverty  No  Bar  To  Lincoln's  Ambitions 

O'O  ■O'iO-  '"••■'-'  ''-'•'"' 

His  Life  A  Striking  Example  Of  Fortitude 

,;..,:•  0?0  v-v    '  'O^yO. 

In  Same  Class  With  Qeorget  Washington 


By   DON    C.   KRULL  1 

ON  10    cannot    mention    the    nam? 
of    Abraham     Lincoln     without 
thinking  of  George  Washington 
in  the   same  breath,   and   it  appears 

■  ■  y   coincidental     that     the 

two   should    have    been    born   in   the 
I  same  month. 

j  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  born 
on  February  12,  1809,"  in  a  crude  lo*g 
hut  in  Larue  (then  Hardin)  county, 
Kentucky,  of  extremely  poor  parents. 
But  poverty  and  hardships  arc  no 
bar  to  the  man  who  has  the  real 
material  in  him,  and  Lincoln  spent 
his  early  boyhood,  reading  and  re- 
■  reading  the  Bible,  Aesop's  Fables,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
many  of  Sakespeare's  works.  His 
thirst  for  an  education  could  not  be 
!  quenched,  and  if  he  could  not  obtain 
more  books,  he  re-read  those  he  had., 
finding  something  new  each  time  he 
went  through  them. 

Lincoln's  early  political  life  fol- 
lowing his  failure  at  business  began 
in  1S34,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  of  Illinois.  He 
served  tmtil  1S42  when  he  refused 
further  nomination.     ■ 

An  incident  which  serves  to   show 
his    character    perhaps    as    much    as 
any      later     acts      and      which      also 
brought  to  light  those  qualities  which 
in  after  years  were  to  make  him  fa- 
mous,   occurred   during   the   17   years 
after  his  business  venture.     He  went 
heavily    into    debt    at     the    time    the 
grocery  which  he  bought  proved  un- 
I  successful.     It  took  him  17  years  to 
|  repay  that  debt  but  ho  never  v.avered 
|  until  every  penny  had  been  repaid. 
j     In  1846  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Con- 
igress  but  served  only  one  tsrm.     In 
the  meantime,   his  professional  wor'; 
was  steadily  drawing  him  away  from 
i  active       participation       in       politics, 
though   his  interest  in  public  affairs 
never  waned.     He  had    started     the 
study  of  law  after  his  failure  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  years  that  followed, 
his     success     as     an    attorney    kept 
mounting. 

In  1854,  after  Stephen  K.  Douglas, 
by  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  re- 
pealed the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  and  reopened  the  questions  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  Lincoln  an- 
swered a  speech  of  Douglas'  at  the 
state  fair  in  Springfield  in  which  the 
latter  endeavored  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion. His  ability  as  an  orator  was 
first  b 
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"Gettysburg 
Address 

"Delivered  by  President  Lincoln 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  as  a  soldiers- 
cemetery  (November.  1863),  has 
become  a  classic  not  only  in 
American  oratory,  but  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  world.  For  great  feel- 
ing expressed  in  'gifeat  words,  it 
has  often  been  compared  to  Peri- 
cles' famous  speech."— Nelson's 
Encyclopaedia. 

The  address: 
•  "Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a.  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  na- 
tion, so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  bravo  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  bav 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that 
this  nation  under  God  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not,  perish  from  the  earth," 


campaign,  Lincoln  was  elected  presi- 
dent over  Douglas  by  a  large  ma- 1 
jority. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the  j 
pro-slavery  leaders  began  their  plans 
for  secession  of  their  states.  In  his 
nauguril  address  Mar'h  4,  Lincoln 
endeavored  to  stave  off  .< 
but  several  slates  withdrew  from  111': 
Union  and  the  first  shot  in  the  civil 
war  was  fired  on  April  12,  1801,  when 
General  Beauregard  attacked  Fort 
Sumptcr  in  Charleston  harbor. 

•incoln's  kindness  and  patience 
during  the  war  won  for  him  the  ever- 
lasting praise  of  not  only  the  north 
but  of  the  south  as  well,  and  his 
Gettysburg  address,  delivered  at 
Gcttsburg,  Pennsylvania,  :n  Novem- 
ber, 196,3,  following  the  famous  hat- 
tie  at  that  place,  stands  as  a  gem  in 
American   literature  and"  ideals. 

While  Lincoln  opposed  slavery,  he 
was  known  to  have  made  the  state- 
ment that  his  primary  object  in  the 
war  was  to  preser/0  tlM»  Union,  and 
that  if  j':  could  not  free  a  slave  and 
still  preserve  the  Union,  he  wmld  do 
that.  Just  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  on  September  22,  1862,  Lincoln 
declared  that  slaves  in  all  states  or 
parts  of  states  then  in  rebellion, 
should  be  free.  The  final  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  issued  Janu- 
ary   1,    1863. 

Lincoln  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  and  chosen  to  a  second 
term,  and  his  hard-earned  -victories 
were  to  be  short-lived,  for,  on  April 
14,  1865,  while  he  and  his  family  were 
seeking  some  relaxation  in  Ford's 
theater  in  Washington,  ho  was  sl.ot 
from  the  stage  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor.  He  died  the  next 
morning. 

The  rejoicing  ove.-  the  close  of  lh-3 
war  was  immediately  turned  into 
sorrow  and  thus  passed  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  we  have  ever 
known. 


United  States  senate,  Lincoln  ar- 
ranged for  a  series  of  debates  with 
him,  and  althotiga  the  future  presi- 
dent was  given  the  popular  verdict, 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  legis- 
lative districts  spa'.led  a  victory  for 
Douglas. 

Two    years    later    in     an      exciting 
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I   KUP'S  COLUMN 


We  Call  On  01'  Abe  Again- 

This  is  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  an  old  and 
treasured  friend  who  endures,  159  years  after 
his  humble  birth,  as  the  man  who  has  affected 
most  profoundly  the  lives,  thoughts,  actions 
and  attitudes  of  modern  America.  Abe  Lincoln, 
in  death,  remains  as  powerful  an  influence  as 
in  life.  His  comments  and  observations  are  as  timely  today  as 
when  he  occupied  the  White  House  more  than  five  score  years 
ago.  Time  hasn't  altered  Mr.  Lincoln  much.  We  found  him 
sitting  in  his  rocking  chair,  swaying  gently  to  and  fro,  with  his 
favorite  knitted  shawl  around  his  shoulders. 

"COME  RIGHT  IN,"  called  out  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  always 
maintained  an  open-door  policy,  for  the  press.  "What's  on  your 
mind  this  year?  .  .  .  "It's  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  President. 
Bitter  dissent  is  being  heard  throughout  the  land.  Your  views, 
please."  ...  "I  experienced  the  same  dissent  during  the  Civil 
War  and  declared  myself  in  this  manner:  'Let  us  neither 
express,  nor  cherish,  any  harsh  feelings  toward  any  citizen 
who,  by  vote  or  voice,  has  differed  with  us.  Let  us  at  all  times 
remember  that  all  Americans  are  brothers  of  a  common 
country.  I  would  add  this,  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on 
noisy  demonstrations.  They  excite  prejudice  and  close  the 
avenues  to  sober  reason.'  " 

"MR.  LINCOLN,  THERE  IS  GREAT  controversy  over  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Some  critics  say  President  Johnson  should 
escalate.  Some  say  he  should  reduce  our  mili- 
tary power  over  there.  What  say  you?". . .  "If 
both  factions— those  who  demand  more  and 
those  who  cry  for  less— abuse  the  man  in  the 
White  House  today,  he  will  probably  be  about 
right.  He  should  beware  of  being  assailed  by 
one  and  praised  by  the  other." 

"THE  NATION  IS  ASKING  the  same  ques- 
tion you  heard  often  during  your  days  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  President:  When  will  this 
war  end?"  .  .  .  "And  I  will  answer  by  repeat- 
ing what  I  once  told  Congress:  'In  stating  a  single  condition 
of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  government  whenever  it  ceases  on  the  part  of 
those  who  began  it' 

"I  often  used  a  story  to  answer  persons  who  demand  an  end  to 
the  war.  It  is  a  story  that  probably  reflects  President  Johnson's 
posture,  as  it  did  mine:  'A  man  was  being  dragged  through  town 
by  a  runaway  horse.  Somebody  shouted  to  him  to  let  go.  'Let 
go?  Let  go?'  he  repeated.  'It's  all  I  can  do  to  hold  on.'  " 

"OUR  MILITARY  FORCE  IN  VIETNAM  consists  of  a  high 
percentage  of  Negro  soldiers.  Does  this  revive  any  memories, 
Mr.  Lincoln?"  .  .  .  "In  the  Civil  War,  we  clothed  the  black  man 
in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.  We  made  him  a  soldier.  He 
fought  for  his  right  to  be  a  citizen.  He  has  won  it  with  his 
blood.  It  can  not  be  taken  away  from  him.  ...  I  recall,  too. 
that  in  my  time  many  people  exclaimed,  'Slavery  is  good  for 
some  people.'  As  a  'good'  thing,  slavery  is  strikingta  peculiar, 
I  responded.  It  is  the  only  'good'  thing  which  no  man  ever  j 
seeks  for  himself." 


ABE  LINCOLN 


"THE  REOPENING  OF  FORD'S  THEATER  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  brings  to  mind  Art  Hemminger's  description  of 
you  as  'hopelessly  stagestruck.'  "...  "There  are  historians 
who  say  I  developed  a  sense  of  the  dramatic,  an  ability  as  a 
mimic  and  flair  for  story-telling  from  a  deep-seated  attachment 
to  the  theater.  I  was  fond  of  such  Shakespearean  plays  as  Lear  ' 
'Richard  III.'  'Henry  VIII,'  'Hamlet.'  and  especially  'Macbeth  ' 
I  think  nothing  equals  'Macbeth.'  It  is  wonderful.  I  also  ex- 
pressed the  unorthodox  opinion  thai  the  soliloquy  in  "Hamlet," 
commencing  'Oh,  my  offense  is  rank'  surpasses  that  commen- 
cing 'To  be  or  not  to  be.'  " 

"SPEAKING  OF  THE  THEATER,  does  the  name  'Mrs.  Lois 
Hillis'  ring  a  bell?"  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  permitted  a  small  smile  to 
crease  his  face.  "You  take  me  back  to  my  days  as  an 
attorney  in  Springfield  when  I  was  the  object  of  considerable 
banter  because  of  my  admiration  for  Mrs.  Hillis.  She  was  a 
member  of  a  group  known  as  the  New  hall  Players  who  strolled 
through  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

"ORDINARILY,"  Mr.  Lincoln  continued.  "I  would  prefer 
going  to  the  theater  alone,  finding  a  seat  in  a  far  corner  where 
I  could  follow  the  performance  without  distraction.  But  when 
Mrs.  Hillis  was  on  the  bill.  1  took  a  front  seat  and,  as  Mr. 
Hemminger  has  recorded,  'made  no  effort  to  conceal  my  be- 
dazzlement.'  Mrs.  Hillis,  as  I  once  staled,  was  the  only  woman, 
besides  my  wife,  who  ever  appreciated  me  enough  to  pay  me  a 
compliment." 


